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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


The establishment of the sovereign state of Pakistan is a 
most important and perhaps the most spectacular event in 
the affairs of mandkind since the end of the World War II. 
In itself it. represents a noteworthy triumph of the principle 
of self-determination, of the right of peoples to live according 
to their own ways of life. A, new state .has come into being 
giving a new shape and direction to the destiny of the 
70,000,000 human beings inhabiting it. A new country 
has emerged, occupying a vital strategic position in the 
Middle East as well as the Far East, a country of vast agri- 
cultural productions and immense ‘industrial potentialities. 
That such a state and such a country could not by any means 
be a negligible factor in the politics and economics of the 
world has already become evident. Pakistan has been cordially 
welcomed as a full member of the comity of nations and 
is playing her part in international affairs, it might even 
be claimed, with vigour, earnestness and rectitude. 


But today international affairs are not the concern of 
governments only. They are also the concern of the in- 
dividual, for directly or indirectly they affect his fate in every 
particular. It therefore becomes necessary that they should 
be adequately understood by the common man and 
the questions arising from them objectively studied. It is 
in response to this vital need that the Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs has been brought into existence. 
Specifically the aim of the Institute, which is an unofficial 
organisation, is the promotion of interest in, and the scienti- 
fic study of, international affairs. 


The Institute’s endeavours will be entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of Pakistan. For the people of the new state 
have, as all who know them would testify, an inherent 
aversion to exclusiveness of all kinds. Their ancient 
traditions are wholly antithetical to nationalism, whether it 
be territorial, racial or cultural. So are their modern con- 
cepts, as is exemplified by the teachings of their great poet 
Iqbal, whose sublime and soul-stirring stanzas played so signi- 
ficant a part in the battle for Pakistan. 
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The study of: international affairs would she have con-”~ 
siderable practical value for Pakistan. ‘For, as is widely re- 
cognised in this'country, its progress.and prosperity, indeed 
its surviyal, are in a large measure dépendent upon its re- 
lations, political and ‘ ecgnomic, with other countries and on 
the maintenance of orderly conditions and peace through- ” 
out the world. Thus international problems are of great: 
moment to Pakistan. To focus attention on and elucidate: - 
these problems is the appointed task of this Institute. 


’ This quarterly journal will itself have a place in the In-:. 
stitute’s scheme ‘of work. In it will be published papers on - 
all aspects of international affairs, specially. those in which : 
Pakistan is directly interested. It is our earnest. ‘hope that: 
“Pakistani Horizon” will be & worthy: complement of the: 
journals issued by our sister organisations in other parts of 
the world. 











INDONESIA AND THE NETHERLANDS ' 


By IpHAM 


The term “Indonesia’’ was introduced about 80 years 
ago by a German scientist who studied what we now call the 
Indonesian islands, their ethnology, people and languages. 
But it really became popular after another scientist, the very 
well-known Dutch oriental scholar Prof. Kamp, published 
his comprehensive treatise on Indonesia. 


The people of Indonesia are supposed to have come from 
somewhere in Central China, drifting through Burma, 
Siam and Malaya. They had a common language which 
is basically Malay. This language was spread by the Malay 
traders who did very active trade in our islands and it be- 
came a sort of improvised lingua franca. We acknowledged 
the worth of it and we adopted this lingua franca as our 
national language. So, unlike the sub-continent of India, 
where there have been many disputes about which language 
to adopt as the national language, we are very happy that we 
have this lingua franca. We have introduced many words 
from Dutch, French, English and’ other foreign languages to 
adopt this language to modern use. 


Our people were many centuries ago Buddhists. They 
must have got this religion from those South Indians who 
came and brought their culture and script to our islands. 
But afterwards Islam came and in the 14th century Arab 
traders began to settle in our ports and married Indonesian 
women. Later on, due to their intelligence and enterprise 
they gradually became rulers of the country and this without 
any wars. As Islam spread, the number of Buddhists 
dwindled. They are now confined to the island of” Bali, 
where they preserve their culture and religion. 


_ . Today we have as for our script the ordinary Latin script, 
in, which we read and write our language. This -is «very 
cpnvenient for it means learning the very simple alphabet of 
26 - letters. 








ie i From an address given at a meeting - of the sInstituteon: Febtiary 
23, ‘Iggs. ~ 
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The Indonesian nationalist movement began somewhere 
between 1905 and 1908. This was after the Empire of 
Russia was beaten by Japan, when everybody talked about 
Asiatic revival. Its founder was, as were the other in- 
tellectuals of that time, a medical. practitioner.. He was 
Dr. Wahidin Sudero Husodo. I think this name will be 
very difficult for you all to pronounce but it does not. matter: 
The name of the first national organisation was Budi Utomo, 
which literally translated into English would be something 
like ‘Glorious Aspirations’. They had _ glorious aspir- 
ations. They had no direct political aims but their first 
target was to get more education for the people, and to get 
better social conditions in Indonesia. This was the only 
nationalist association at that time and it was composed of 
intelligentsia, bourgeoisie and the peasants. Later on in 
1911 there came into existence another party, the Sjariket 
Islam. I do not think I need translate it because ‘‘Sjariket”’ 
is known to you all and Islam is our religion. It was. founded 
by a certain M. Hadji Samanhudi. The aim of the Sjariket 
was to make social improvements on Islamic lines. Later, 
into this Party political aims were introduced and other leaders. 
came forward, like Tjohroaminoto and Hadji Augus Salim. 
Hadji Augus Salim is at present our Foreign Minister: 


In 1912 there came into being another party, known as 
Indische Party. The founders of this Party were Douwes 
Dekker, Ki Hadjar Dewantara and Dr. Tjipto Mangunku- 
sumo. ‘This was the first Party to demand self-government, 
and was very active in propagating this idea of demanding 
Home Rule from the Dutch Colonial Government. But as 
the Dutch Government could not tolerate this, after one year 
of political activity, the three leaders were exiled. Dr. Vjipto 
stayed in exile for 30 years. He came back to Java after the 
Dutch had surrendered to the Japanese. But he was a 
broken man and literally came home to die. 


In 1914 after the collapse of the Indische Party, the leaders 
of which had been: exiled, there came into existence another 
party, the first socialist party in Indonesia. This was the 
I.S.D.P. which means the Indonesian Socialist Democratic 
Party and it was through this Party that socialism was intro-| 


duced: in Indvwesia for the: first time. | thittik ft Wad some-. 
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thing of an irony that socialism was introduced in Indonesia 
by three Dutchmen: Sneevliet, Brandsteder and Dekker, 
Sneevliet, due to his persecution in Indonesia by the Datch 
Colonial Government, went back t» Holland and became a 
menber: of the Socialist Party in the Dutch Parlia neat. 
Because .of these socialists the labourers in Indonesia began to 
unite and the Railway Labour Union was formed under a 
young man by the name of Semaun. He had imbibed quite 
a lot of Marxism. His other fellow workers were Darsono 
and Alimin. Alimin is still with us and he is now the 
chairman. of what is known as the Communist Party of 
Indonesia. 


- “Towards the end of the war of 1914-18 the people again 
demanded self-government. Largely because of pressure by 
socialists in Holland the Dutch Government gave a promise 
that Indonesia would soon get Home Rule. This promise 
is known as the November Promise of 1918. Home Rule did 
not materialize. But eventually we got a People’s Council, 
which was a consultative body but entitled to discuss every- 
thing relating to Government. Whether it debated on reso- 
lutions, rejected measures or approved them, the fact 
remained that it was only a consultative body. It was the 
Governor-General who had the last word in every matter. 
Our people called the People’s Council the “Speech Opera.” 


» In 1920 the first Socialist Party broke up. It split into 
two parties, the Social Democrats and the Communists. This 
also influenced the Sjariket Islam, which also split up into 
a,right wing and a left wing. The left wings of both 
became incorporated into the Indonesian Communist 
Party., Under the influence of this Party, in 1923 there was 
a big strike of railway labour under the direction of Semaun 
who: was one of the leaders of railway labour. Semaun was 
exiled and Darsono became his successor. Semaun was 
exiled to Timor Island, and later he was allowed to opt for a 
foreign. country. He went to Holland and eventually to 
Mascow; where he stayed for a long time. I do not know 
what has happened to him. After this communist inspired 
railway strike, the Dutch Government put very stringent 
measures ‘on - political activity. Due to this repression, in 
January 1927 alarge scale revolt occurred in West Java 
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and Sumatra. Though no doubt inspired by the Com- 
munists, the fact remains that the rebellion was an ‘expression, 
of the people’s discontent with the Government. About 
4,500 people were arrested and exiled. 


After the rebellion, which is known as Communist 
rebellion but which we look upon as a National Rebellion, 
another party came into being in 1927. It is called P.N.I. 
and one of its founders was Dr. Soekarno, our present 
President. He was at that time 24 years of age. The 
P.N.I. put up a platform for Indonesia Merdeka (Free 
Indonesia) on the basis of socialism and democracy. You 
may note that all these young nationalist leaders had slight 
Marxist leanings. Outside Indonesia also we had _ our 
nationalist movements particularly in Holland where most 
of our students went to complete their studies. You know 
the name of Dr. Mohammad Hatta, our present Vice- 
President, who in 1928 got imprisoned. The charge against 
Dr. Hatta was of inciting the people to revolution against 
the Dutch Government. 


In Indonesia, by now, that is 1927, several political 
parties had come into being and it was felt that they ought 
to pool their strength together. So the first Federation of 
Indonesian National Political Parties was formed. Soon 
after its establishment, the Federation demanded the aboli- 
tion of the New Guinea camp. AsI have told you after 
the rebellion about 4,500 people had been arrested and 
exiled to this horrible island, which is malaria infested, and 
they lived there in sub-human conditions. The Federation 
demanded the abolition of this concentration camp. A 
year afterwards they demanded abolition of certain clauses 
of the Dutch Penal Code. These clauses are very notorious 
in Indonesia. They are Articles 153 and 161, which empower 
the Dutch Colonial Government to take into custody any- 
body who is endangering law and order or who is likely to 
endanger law and order, and anybody taken into custody 
is not even brought before a court of law; but he is heard by 
a special Committee and in all probability sent by it into 
exile. Nobody so far as I know has been discharged by the 
Committee. 


When political activity under the direction of Dr. 
Soekarno became very pronounced and people really came 
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to.know about the demand for a free Indonesia, the Dutch 
Colonial Government took a very big step in December 1929, 
and rounded up all political leaders. After one year of 
detention Dr. Soekarno was sentenced to four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. ‘That sentence was challenged by a Dutch 
criminal law professor, who said that by no provision of the 
Dutch Penal Code could such a sentence be given to some- 
body who tries to enlist people’s support. Anyhow, Dr. 
Soekarno was sent to jail for four years. When Dr. Soekarno 
was eliminated from the political forum, Sartono took over 
and formed a new political party, because the party of Dr. 
Soekarno had become taboo in Indonesia. The mere men- 
tion of it would entail something like protective custody. So 
in order just to side-track the title ‘‘P.N.I.” another party 
was founded. It had the same members, and they adhered 
to their previous activity. After two years imprisonment 
Dr. Soekarno was released because the Dutch Government 
thought that he had atoned for his sins. I think it must 
really have been due to the leaflet written by Schepper, the 
very brilliant criminal law professor of whom I have spoken. 


When Dr. Soekarno got released from jail he wanted to 
re-orientate his policy. By that time, 7.e. in 1932, Dr. Hatta, 
who had been studying in Holland, had come back and 
joined the Party (which had been established by Dr. Sjahrir) 
known as Pend. N.I., which means Indonesian Nationalist 
Education. Both Dr. Sjahrir and Dr. Hatta believed that 
they could get the support of the people only if they educat- 
ed them, if they made them know what they were fighting 
for. The baffling problem of wide spread illiteracy must be 
solved and the people educated. Education, of course, must 
include instruction in political principles. But even this 
long-term programme did not meet with the approval of the 
Dutch Government and in 1934 both Dr. Soekarno and Dr. 
Hatta were again behind bars. They were not tried before 
a court because there was no charge against them, for it could 
not have been proved that they were doing anything likely 
to endanger law and order. -Still they were exiled. In 
exile they were made to live under the most horrible 
conditions which one can imagine. Dr. Soekarno stayed 
at Flores from 1934 to 1938 when he was given the choice 
of being transferred to the West Coast of Sumatra, where he 
could live in Benkoelen, which is really a nice place to live in, 
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By now all the political parties had -been broken because 
most of the leader: had been put behind bars and the only 
leaders left out were Dr. Amir Sjarifuddin and Dr. A. K. Gani. 
There was no alternative but io co-operate with the Dutch 
Government, because non-co-operation could only result 
in exile. So in 1937, the so-called Gerindo—Indonesian 
People’s Movement—was established by Amir Sjarifuddin 
and Dr. Gani. By that time other parties had also come 
into being, such as Pers. Bangsa Indonesia (Indonesian 
People’s Union) which was also a moderate party. All these 
rather moderate political parties amalgamated afterwards 
into Parindra—Indonesian People’s Party. But however 
moderate the parties they nevertheless demanded Home 
Rule in 1939. So they became a nuisance to the Dutch 
Government because their demand was a very definite one. 
They wanted a parliament with responsible government. 
This demand was reiterated in August 1940 after Holland 
had been overrun by the German Nazis. As the Dutch 
Government were in very grave difficulties they decided to 
hold an enquiry into this demand, and a commission, pre- 
sided over by Visman, who was a member of the Council of 
State of the Dutch Colonial Government, was appointed. 
This Visman Commission went to the length of hearing all 
the parties concerned—left-wing parties, right-wing parties 
and others. But although the Political shades of their 
opinions were different they all asked for a parliament and 
responsible government. In 1941, when the war in Europe 
was at its height these parties formed the Indonesian people’s 
Council in Jacarata, our present capital. There they put 
still more stress on the fact that Indonesia should by now 
have responsible government because the danger of 
Japanese aggression was near. They psychological reason 
for demanding a parliament in Indonesia was to enlist the 
active support of the Indonesian people in a fight against 
the Fascist powers. We were not concerned with the’ 
Germans, but we did feel that Japan would step into Indo- 
nesia and finish Dutch rule and although we did not 
approve of the Dutch rule in Indonesia we acknowledged that 
at least Holland herself was a democracy. Our biggest leaders 
like Mohammad Hatta, Soekarno and Sjahrir who had been 
allowed to come back from their respective places of exile 
persuaded the Indonesians that in this big struggle against 
the Fascist powers we should side with the democracies. 
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A’ last minute offer was made by Dr. Soekarno and Dr. 
Hatta that. they would co-operate with the Dutch Govern- 
ment if only the concentration camps were abolished just to 
show to the people that the Dutch Government really wanted 
to enlist the people’s support. This was also turned down. 
Eventually Dr. Sjahrir and Dr. Hatta were flown back to 
their places of exile. When the Japanese came in 1942 after 
accepting the unconditional surrender of the Dutch, they 
found Dr. Hatta about 60 miles south of Batavia. Dr. 
Soekarno was in Benkoelen in Sumatra. In July 1942 he 
was flown to Java by the Japanese Military Government. 
We did not mind that he was_ being brought back by the 
Japanese Military Government. He was our biggest leader 
and we gave him a grand. reception. The main purpose of 
the Japanese in bringing back all these big leaders was to 
enlist their services in their war effort. Eventually Dr. 
Soekarno and Dr. Hatta were compelled to co-operate 
with the Japanese Military Government. I think only the 
people of South-East Asia who know what co-operation with 
the Japanese Military Government means would under- 
stand what I mean when I say that they co-operated 
“voluntarily”. Dr. Sjahrir was not in the service of the Japa- 
nese ; he never entered it. Amir Sjarifuddin remained at 
large until 1943 when he was arrested for working under- 
ground together with Dr. Sjahrir. About 300 minor leaders 
also were arrested. Practically all of them were done to 
death. Only Dr. Sjarifuddin was given life imprisonment, 
and this because of tne efforts of Dr. Soekarano and Dr. Hatta 
to save him. The movement which had been working under- 
ground never became known, not even to our people, be- 
cause everything was done very carefully. So in 1944, when 
the revolt started in Billiton, it came as a surprise, of course 
not to those who had organised it. When the war neared 
its end preparations were made by the Japanese to declare 
Indonesia independent and this is what led most countries 
to believe that the Indonesian Republic was a time bomb left 
behind by the Japanese Army to baffle the Allies. They do 
not know of. course that we had an underground movement 
which had all along been doing its work. Our aim was to 
get independence for the Indonesian people. We were no‘ 
interested in the Japanese. It was good tactics to make use 
of such Jdpanese propaganda as.was helpful to- us. So on 
thé: 17th. of August. 1945, the Republic of Indonesia was de- 
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clared by Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta at 11 o'clock in the 
morning at Jacarta. Nobody was surprised because every- 
body expected that whether the Japanese won or lost we 
would have our independence. Soon after the declaration 
of independence, a Political Manifesto was issued by the 
Provisional Government and on the 15th of November Dr. 
Sjahrir was made the first Prime Minister. When the Dutch 
saw that men like Dr. Sjahrir and Amir Sjarifuddin, who 
had suffered quite a lot from the Japanese, sided with the 
Soekarno Government they could no longer contend that the 
Indonesian Republic was a time bomb left by Japanese. 
General Christison, the Commander of the British occup- 
ation forces, who came for the liberation, induced the Dutch 
authorities to have informal talks with the Indonesian Re- 
public. But they did not settle anything. Anyhow in 
February, 1946, the Dutch put forward what are known as 
the February Proposals, according to which the Netherlands 
Commonwealth is to consist of the Dutch Kingdom in Europe, 
Indonesia and the West Indies. But unlike the Burmese 
White Paper, which was put forward by the Labour Govern- 
ment, they did not give option for Indonesians to leave the 
Commonwealth. One month after these proposals had been 
put forward and turned down by the Republican Govern- 
ment, Lord Inverchapel arrived on the scene. I should here 
like to quote the words of Dr. Sjahrir :— 


“Finally in March 1946, through the active interven- 
tion of the United Kingdom Government, there 
arrived in Batavia Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, now 
Lord Inverchapel, who was sent to place his 
good offices at the disposal of both sides. Thanks 
to the patience, tact and ability of that British 
diplomat and not forgetting the earnest desire of 
the Republic to come to a settlement with the 
Dutch, a draft agreement was finally reached. 
I, in my capacity as Premier, acted for the 
Republic, Dr. Van Mook, the Dutch Lieutenant 
Governor-General, acted for the Dutch Govern: 
he! Oe re cae a aie 

“This draft agreement, gentlemen, was 90% the brain 
child of Dr. Van Mook but.my Government accep-, 

' ted sit in order to ‘facilitate. a quick settlement:* 
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“Sir “Archibald, .an | Indonesian delegation under: Dr. 
Suwandi anda Dutch delegation headed by’ Dr. 
Van Mook left: for’ Holland to get the approval 
of the Dutch Government. Dr. Van Mook told 
us:-when he was leaving for Holland that he would 
be! back in.a couple of weeks with the assent 
of his Government. But the Dutch Government 
completely ignored the draft Agreement. Two 
months went before Dr. Van Mook returned 
but with a completely new set of proposals’. 


These proposals were far less satisfactory than those which 

Dr. Van Mook had previously tried to offer us.- So ‘these 

roposals were turned down. The Dutch who were waiting 

‘for ‘this excuse started military operations to get more 

food! They said as. the ‘Republic had turned down their 
proposals they must restore law and order. 


Again, a''British diplomat Lord Killearn was sent in 
August, 1946 and after prolonged haggling, on the 14h 
October, 1946, a truce was signed, both sides agreeing to 
_ issue a “cease fire’ order, but actually there was no ‘“‘cease 
‘fire’. Political talks were initiated after the truce was sign- 
ed and eventually after many discussions on the 15th 
November, 1946, ‘the ‘famous but ill-fated Linggadjadi 
Agreement. was initialled. ‘This agreement was negotiated 
between the Indonesian Delegation and the Dutch Commis- 
sion General under the chairmanship of Lord Killearn and it 
was ‘understood that after being initialled ‘the draft would 
‘-be taken ‘to'Holland by ‘the Commission General and that 
it: would be brought back within a week after it had been 
approved of so that formal signatures might be put upon it 
‘and peace restored in, Indonesia. But. nothing of the sort 
happened. ‘First of all there was delay in the holding of 
a session of the Dutch Parliament. When at last the Dutch 
“Parliament did meet a motion introduced by the Catholic 
‘Party was adopted which provided that only the Dutch 
interpretation of the Agreement would be valid and both 
‘sides would be bound by it. Obviously we could not accept 
this. A a consequence a lot of correspondence went 
-to-and fro. ‘Finally, under. pressure frém’the Big Powers. on 
‘the. 25th March, 1947, the Linggadjadi Agreement was -for- 
“mally ‘signed in» Batavia. “But as ‘the: clarifications .waich 
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had been given by either side were different nobody felt that 
it Was an agreement at all. This was soon proved to be the 
case. On the 27th May, 1947 a memorandum was sent by the 
Dutch Government to the Indonesian Republic. One of the 
points in this memorandum was that during the transitional 
period the sovereignty of the Netherlands Kingdom should 
continue unimpaired and that there should be joint defence. 
But this was to be joint defence in a very peculiar way, for 
while the Dutch wanted that their troops should enter Re- 
publican territory to help thé Indonesian Army in bringing 
about law and order, they did not agree to having our 
troops to help in establishing peace in the other islands 
which were still under their control. Due to outside pres- 
sure the Republic was compelled to agree to several points 
in the Dutch memorandum. But we maintained that the 
Joint Constabulary”, as it was termed, was unacceptable to 
the Republic because if we accepted it, it would finish off 
our de facto status. Our de facto status demanded first of all 
the unequivocal acceptance of the Linggadjadi Agreement 
and the recognition by the Netherlands Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia as exercising de fatco authority over 
Java, Madura and Sumatra. It also required that the area 
occupied by Allied or Netherlands forces should be gradually 
included in the Republican territory and that steps should 
be taken in order that this inclusion might be completed at 
the latest on the date mentioned in Article 12, 2.¢. 1st January 


1949. 


We held that we had de facto independent status in as much 
as we had a separate independent administration, currency, 
army and conducted our foreign affairs. Nevertheless we 
had to accept four of the main points. The only point 
which we did not accept was the Joint Constabulary, be- 
cause that would have meant that the Dutch troops would 

nter the Republican territory and our prople were not very 
much convinced about the good intentions of the Dutch Army. 
Dr. Sjahrir, when he accepted most of the points, was forced 
to resiga, because people felt that he was going too far in 
meeting the Dutch demands and Dr. Sjarifuddin took over. 
But even Dr. Sjarifuddin could not go further than Dr. 
Sjahrir had done. The Dutch were not satisfied with the 
terms which they had made with Dr. Sjahrir and on the atst 
July they started what is known to the world as “police 
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action”. Imagine an attack by an army of 100,000 men, 
“equipped with modern armaments and with many squadrons 


of aircraft, being described as “police action.”» The Dutch 
succeeded in occupying the main towns. But they main- 
tained very hazardous lines of communication. The case 
was put before the Security Council. The Council after 
hearing the case by Australia and seconded by India, ordered 
a “‘cease fire.” Its order ran as follows :— 


The Security Council “noting with concern the hosti- 
lities in progress between the armed forces of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia calls 
upon the parties— 


(a) to cease hostilities forthwith ; and 


(b) to settle their disputes by arbitration or by 
other peaceful means.” 


It might be noted that the Security Council did not in- 
vite but ‘“‘called upon” the parties, in fact it ordered them, 
which the Dutch. resented. The order was transmitted 
to our Government on the 4th August because it was held 
up by the Dutch Government. So the line of demarcation 
was that obtaining on the 4th August. But as nobody could 
ascertain the line the Dutch themselves drew it, they claim- 
ing it to be just demarcation. It cuts parts of West Java, a 
couple of miles along the Sumatra, coast and parts of East 
Java, from the Republican territories ; in Palembang Dutch 
enlarged their zone of occupation by a few miles. All this 
the Dutch asked to be accepted as the territory under effec- 
tive Dutch control. We never accepted it until the 17th 
January this year. 


A Good Offices Committee was sent by~ the Security 
Council. After many informal meetings its first formal 
meeting was held on board U-.S.S.° Renville on the 8th 
December. The Dutch had appointed an Indonesian as 
the chairman of their delegation. He is an Indonesian 
who has long been in the Dutch service. He is Major 
General Abdul Kadir, the Deputy Lieutenant Governor- 
General of the Netherlands East Indies. Our delegation 
was headed by the Prime Minister, Amir  Sjarifuddin. 
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After many talks, most of them’ informal, the ‘‘Kirby’ Plan’ 
was evolved, so-called after Justice Kirby: who -is'a member 
of the 3-Power Commission. The‘ proposals: in: this. plan 
were meant to be a Christmas: message of peace. to 
Indonesia. But although the Republican Government 
accepted them straightaway, they were not accepted. by: the 
Dutch who wanted some clarifications. and amendments. 
Finally due to the patience of the 3-Power Commission an 
acceptable draft agreement was put before the two parties 
as the “Revised Kirby Plan.” The full text: of it’ I shall 
spare you. But I think I might mention the six political 
principles which both have agreed to adhere to. The truce 
we had to accept, whether we liked it or not ; alsa the line of 
demarcation which had been drawn. We also had to agree 
that on both sides of the ine there should be a demilitarized 
zone. We agreed to these principles in order to have peace 
after two years and’ a half of struggle. Along with this 
truce certain principles for a political settlement were agreed 
upon on the 17th of January 1948. They were :— 


‘1. Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is 
and shall remain with the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands until, after a stated interval, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands transfers. its sovereignty to: the 
United States of Indonesia. Prior to the termina- 
tion of such stated interval, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands may confer appropriate rights, duties 
and responsibilities on a: provisional federal 
Government of the territories ,of the future 
United States of Indonesia. The United States 
of Indonesia, when created, will be a sovereign 
and independent State in equal’ partnership with 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands:in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union at the head of which shall be 
the King of the Netherlands: The status of the 
Republic of Indonesia will be that of a State with- 
in the United States of Indonesia. 


2. In any provisional federal Government created 
prior to the ratification of the constitution of the 
future United States: of Indonesia, all States will 
be offered fair representation, 
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3. Prior to the dissolution. of the Committee: of Good 
Offices, either party may request that the resvices 
of the Committee will be continued to assist in 
adjusting differences between the parties which 
relate to the political agreement and which may 
arise during the interim period. The other party 
will interpose. no objection to such a_ request ; this 
request would be brought to the attention of the 
Security Council of the United Nations by the 
Government of the Netherlands. 


4. Within a period of not less than six months or 
more than one year from the signing of this 
Agreement, a plebiscite will be held to determine 
whether the populations of the various territories 
of Java, Madura and Sumatra wish their territory 
to form part of the Republic of Indonesia or of 
another State within the United States of Indo- 

~mesia, such plebiscite to be conducted under 
observation by the Committee of Good Offices 
should either party, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set forth in paragraph 3 above, request the 
services of the Committee in the capacity. The 
parties may agree that another method for as- 
certaining the will of the population may be 
employed in place of a plebiscite. 


5. Following the delineation of the States in accor- 
dance with the procedure set forth in paragraph 
4 above, a constitutional convention will be con- 
vened, through democratic procedures, to draft 
a constitution for the United States of Indonesia. 
The representation of the various States in the con- 
vention will be in proportion to their populations. 


6. Should any State decide not to ratifiy the consti- 
tution and desire, in accordance with ,the prin- 
ciples of articles 3 and 4 of the Linggadjadi Agree- 
ment, to negotiate a special relationship with the 
United States of Indonesia and the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, neither party will object.” 
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We are still at the stage marked by this Agreement. It is 
our hope that under international supervision there will be 
settlement of various matters in dispute between, us and the 
Dutch and that from this settlement will result freedom not 
only for the territories of the Republic of Indonesia which 
comprises Java and Sumatra but also for all those islands 
which in reality form parts of Indonesia. Although differen- 
ces have already arisen regarding the interpretation of the 
Agreement, I am confident that under the guidance of the 
Committee of Good Offices it will be possible to attain that 
which we have fought for during the last forty years. Here 
I wish to avail myself of the opportunity of thanking all those 
countries which have given us their support which is feasible 
in these difficult times. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : I should like to know what the plans are for the 
industrial development in the Indonesian Republic. I might 
explain why I have asked this question. Most of the Asiatic 
countries are industrially backward, and if we know each 
other’s plans it will help drawing up our respective indus- 
trial programmes. 


Mr. Idham : I will answer that question if you will allow 
me to do so. Our main object is to establish basic industries 
which can directly benefit our ceuntry, for instance, glass 
factories, factories for the manufacture of electric bulbs, soap 
making, basic inorganic acids, like sulphuric acid. For doing 
this we have, of course, to invite foreign investment and our 
‘policy is not to have free enterprise in our country because 
we have seen too much of free enterprise already. So we 
want to have quite a rigid control on the way in which our 
industry is developed. In some cases it will be joint enter- 
prise between the foreign investor and our Government. We 
do not want to have very big industries. We want to have 
those things which.can be of direct benefit to our people. 


Question : Will they be mostly controlled by Government ? 


Mr. Idham: Yes. 


Question : What will be your Government’s _ policy towards 
foreign capital ? | 
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Mr. Idham : We need foreign capital because our people 
are too poor. 


Question : Is it true that the Dutch have regained control 
in Java with the help of the British Government ? 


Mr. Idham: This is a very difficult question to answer. 
But the impression has been created that the British Govern- 
ment has helped the Dutch to reinstate them in their former 
possessions. When the Japanese were withdrawing it was 
proposed at first to send some other troops to take over Indo- 
nesia ; but at the last minute this duty was transferred to the 
South-East Asia Command under Lord Mountbatten. That 
is also the reason why the British occupation forces which 
came to Java numbered not more than three brigades. This, of 
course, was done as part of Allied plans. But to what extent 
the British Government has helped the Dutch is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain. 


Question: The British mercilessly bombed Indonesians 
and it was after that that the Dutch landed. Does this not 
show that the British directly helped the Dutch ? 


Mr. Idham : It is very difficult to argue about that. Of 
course we did not want the Dutch to land. They can justify 
their landings by saying that legally the country belonged to 
them. But the fact remains that our people resented what 
was done both by the British and the Dutch. 


Question : It is said that about 90% of the Indonesians are 
Muslims. Are there any chances of Islam being made the 
State religion? 


Mr. Idham : We have freedom of religion. All the schools, 
even the Christian schools, get Government support. 


Question: Is the freedom movement in Indonesia con- 
fined to Java and Sumatra? What is the attitude of the 
population of the neighbouring islands towards it? Have 
they shown any active sympathy ? 


Mr. Idham : 1 think it is slightly confusing if you do not 
‘know the conditions in Indonesia. Java has about 45 
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millions ‘of inhabitants aad Sumatra ‘about 12 to: 15, whereas 
the whole of Indonesia has 70 millions, so that Java has the 
bulk of the populition. it is not correct to say that the 
other islands arc not active. But they just could not assert their 
will because they were weaker numbers. As a matter of 
fact we have as many national members from the other islands 
as from Java. For instance, we have Dr. Alimin, the chair- 
man of one of our Sub-Committees. He comes from Lam- 
bock, which is supposed to be the twelfth province of ‘the 
Netherlands Government. There are several persons from 
the other islands who are our high ranking officials. It has 
always been like that. During the 40 years of our struggle 
for independence there has never been any discrimination 
between one part of Indonesia and another. 


Question : What was the policy of the Dutch towards Islam 
during ‘their colonial rule over Java and Sumatra? 


Mr. Idham : The Dutch Government policy was not very 
drastic towards religion. The first Dutch who came to Indo- 
nesia were traders and they remained traders and took no 
interest in religion. I do not think the Dutch had any real 
policy towards, or took any interest in, Islam. if they did 
have any policy it was not very Islamic. Our institutions 
did not get ‘subsidies as Christian churches do today. 


Question : Did they impose any prohibition on the -teach- 
ing of Arabic in Indonesian schools ? 


Mr. Idham : No, they did not. They simply did not en- 
courage it. 


THE HAVANA CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ‘AND EMPLOYMENT’ 


By M. Hasuim GazparR 


The International Conference on Trade and. Employ- 
ment was held at Havana which «is the capital of the .Re- 
public of Cuba. It started on 20th November-1947 and. has 
not yet completed its labours. This is how the Conference 








1From an address given at a meeting of the Institute on February 
15, 1948. 
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originated. The Economic and Social Council of the U.N.O. 
at its first session in February 1946 resolved to call an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment for the pur- 
pose of promoting expansion of production, free exchange 
and consumption of goods. A Preparatory Committee was 
constituted to elaborate for the Conference an annotated 
agenda including a draft convention, incorporating sugges- 
tions which might be submitted by any member of the 
U.N.O. 


The first session of the Preparatory Committee was held 
in London in October 1946. In the course of this session a 
Draft Charter for an International Trade Organization was 
prepared. A Drafting Committee was appointed which 
met in New York in the months of January and February 


1947. 


The second sessior. of the Preparatory Committee was 
convened at the European Office of the United Nations in 
Geneva on the roth April 1947. They prepared a Draft 
-Charter which is contained in the Report of the Second Session 
of the Preparatory Committee. This Draft Charter was the 
.basis for discussion at the World Conference at Havana, 
This. Charter was meant to bind all nations. Therefore all 
nations were invited to take part in the Conference at 
Havana. 


At the second session of the Preparatory Committee at 
Geneva’ they went beyond the drafting stage. “Twenty-three 
nations who were. represented there, were asked to sign. this 
‘Charter to be used as a treaty between -nations who had 
agreed to sign it. In fact these 23 nations actually signed it. 
Realizing that the objectives underlying the endeavour to set 
up an International Trade Organisation would be acthieved 
only if some concrete action were taken by the countries that 
were members of the Preparatory Committee (who controlled 
approximately 70% of world trade), members entered into 
réciprocal negotiations directed towards substantial reduction 
of ‘tariffs and other barriers to trade and the elimination of 
preferences on a mutually advantageous basis. After prolonged 
négotiations at Geneva the members agreed and signed the 
new tariffs. 
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At the Havana Conference fifty-nine nations were repre- 
sented. It might be pointed out that the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites in Eastern Europe took no part in the work of the 
Preparatory Committee or at any stage at this Conference. 
The re?son given was that they had not had sufficient time to 
make a preliminary study of the subject. 


The purposes and objectives of the Conference are to raise 
the standard of living by securing full employment, improv- 
ing economic conditions, and social progress and develop- 
ment. The means to achieve these objectives are : 


(a) Steady growth of effective demand for goods by 
increasing volume of real income ; 


6) Increase of production and consumption of goods ; 


( 

(c) Free exchange of goods ; 

(d) Balanced and expanding world economy ; 
( 


e) Assistance to countries still in the early stages of 
industrial development ; 


. (f) Enjoyment by all countries, on equal terms, access 
to markets of products and of productive facilities 
needed for economic prosperity ; 


(g) Reduction of tariffs and other barriers to trade 
and elimination of discriminatory treatment. 


(kh) Safeguards against deflationary measures. 


Member countries are expected to carry out these objec- 
tives on mutually advantageous basis. If the I.T.O. is 
established all members will have to co-operate in order to 
achieve the objectives by strictly observing the conditions of 
the Trade Charter which is being hammered out at Havana. 


The Draft Charter contains about 100 articles. They 
cover subjects lixe employment, economic activities, econo- 
mic development, commercial policy (tariffs, preterences, 
internal taxation and_ regulations), quantitative res- 
trictions, subsidies, state trading, general commercial pro- 
visions and restrictive business practices, inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements, structure and functions of 
the I.T.O. including Executive Board, Tariff Committees 
and Commissions, settlement of differences and general pro- 
visions such as relations with non-members, etc. To some of 
the provisions of the Charter amendments are being sought 
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by those additional nations who are represented at Havana. 
It is thus becoming a sort of expanding charter. 


In the preliminary stages 16 countries took part in the 
drafting of the Charter. Now there are 59 nations collected 
at Havana. During the plenary session of ten days the leaders 
of the various Delegations gave a general survey of the atti- 
tudes of their respective countries in respect of the various 
provisions of the Draft Charter.. It was evident from the 
very beginning that the Conference was likely to split itself 
into the following two major groups: (1) Industrially * 
developed countries namely U.S.A., U.K. and their satellites 
e.g. South Africa, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Benelux 
(combination of Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg) ; 
and (2) under-developed countries such as Middle East and 
Latin American Republics group of about 22 countries led 
by Argentina comprising Middle and South America. 


You must have read in the papers that the leader of the 
Argentine Delegation spoke so vehemently against this 
Charter and against the United States dollar imperialism 
that his Government had to recall him for further instructions. 
The Charter as drafted was initiated by the U.S.A. and U.K. 
and its provisions, if accepted as they are, would be very in- 
jurious to all under-developed countries. The leader 
of every Delegation gave his views, and announced the policy 
of his Government. I too had my _ instructions about 
it from the Government of Pakistan. These pronouncements 
revealed very sharp differences of views. About 1200 amend- 
ments were tabled to the 100 articles of the Draft Charter, 
mostly by nations which were not represented at Geneva. 
It has already taken nearly three months to deal with them 
and the Conference might well go on till Easter before the 
Draft is finally adopted. 


After the plenary session, the Conference divided itself 
into six main Committees. They were Committees on— 


1. Employment and Economic Activities ; 
2. Economic Development ; 
3. Commercial Policy ; 


4. Restrictive Business Practices ; 
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5. Inter-governmental Commodity Agreements ; 
6. I.T.O.: General Provisions and Purposes and 
Objectives. 


The provisions of the Charter before the Conference were 
highly technical, dealing with commerce, tariffs, productions, 
exchange, foreign investment and monetary fund, etc. It 
was not surprising therefore that the Delegations consisted 
of officers of commerce and customs departments, economists, 
statisticians and parliamentary leaders and ministers in 
charge of commerce departments. The number of delegates 
of each nation generally ranged between 20 to 40 and in some 
cases went upto 170. The Indian Delegation consistéd of 20 
persons while the U.S.A. Delegation consisted of 170 persons. 
Our Pakistan Delegation consisted of only 6 persons. One 
more member attended in the first week only and another 
joined one month after the Conference had begun its work. 
The Pakistan Delegation was handicapped due to its small 
numbers ; because as I have said the Conference split itself 
into six main Committees and we wanted at least six persons 
to attend one Committee each. But in spite of all difficul- 
ties and shortcomings I venture to say that the Pakistan Dele- 
gation did quite well and on the whole created a good im- 
pression. Above all we succeeded in getting our amend- 
ments accepted by the Conference. 


In all the main Committees every country was represent- 
ed. To cover the various provisions, to many of which there 
was opposition, these Committees split up into Sub- 
Committees and when agreement was not reached in Sub- 
Committees they appointed working parties. The main 
Committees began work from the 1st December 1947 and 
were all split up into Sub-Committees within the first week. 
During the months of December 1947 and January 1948 
we used to have anything between ten to. fourteen meetings 
a day. In spite of these prolonged meetings no agreement 
was reached in the Sub-Committees on many of the clauses 
of the Charter. The agreement was not reached even on 
most vital clauses. There was sharp conflict of opinion about 
them between the two classes of countries viz. the over- 
developed and the under-developed countries. While the 
U.S.A. might compromise on certain issues it is not pre- 
pared to compromise on other issues, e.g. the adoption of pro- 
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tective measures by the under-developed countries or for in- 
troducing new preferential arrangements and granting rights 
of most favoured nation treatment within new groups. The 
Draft Charter sanctidns preferences— 


1. between. U.K. and all countries in the British Com- 
monwealth and British Empire ; 


2. between France and all countries within the French 
Union ; 


3. between Customs Union of Belgium, Netherlands 
and Luxembourg and all countries under these 
Governments ; 


4. between U.S.A. customs territory and the Republic 
of the Philippines and the Republic of Cuba ; 


5. between Chile, Argentina, Bolivia and Peru ; and 


6. between Syro-Lebanon Customs Union and Pales- 
tine and Transjordan. 


The six groups which I have described above have pre- 
ferential tariff arrangements. Suppose there is an article 
which U.K. produces and sends to Pakistan. We are 
supposed to charge only 30%, import duty. Similarly 
if an article goes from Pakistan to another Dominion, it will 
charge special tariffs ; but if the same thing comes from some 
other country to Pakistan or to another Dominion, the duty 
on it might be 60% or even 100%. The Conference has per- 
mitted these preferential arrangements to stand and_ this 
applies to the six groups which I have named. 


The U.S.A. regards national taxation and regulation and 
quantitative restrictions as most objectionable. Generally 
the Latin-American group wants either climination of all 
existing preferences or freedom to create new preferential 
groups. The Middle East group prefers the second alter- 
native. India objects to foreign investment for economic 
development. But the other under-developed countries 
have welcomed foreign capital affording it reasonable security 
provided that they can treat it on par with national capital 
and provided that there are no_ political considerations 
attached to its investment. Along with other under-developed 
countries Pakistan asked for positive help in obtaining capital 
goods, equipment and materials. Our amendments on these 
issues were accepted by the Conference. 
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Provisions have been made in the Charter regarding the 
boycott of member countries by other member countries 
for reasons other than economic. Pakistan supported these 
in consideration of the attitude of South Africa and the 
Palestine Jews. Since Pakistan and India have stopped 
trade with South Africa and certain countries want to boycott 
Jewish goods, we proposed that members should be free to 
boycott other members for reasons not economic and this was 
accepted. 


It is wrong to assume that foreign capitalists, especially 
the Americans, are anxious to invest money in foreign coun- 
tries. They said so on the floor of the Conference and out- 
side it. It would therefore be impolitic for us to impose any 
special conditions on foreign investments provided these in- 
vestments are not accompanied by demands for special 
privileges. To industrialise our country, we need heavy 
machinery and other capital goods, technical assistance, etc., 
from other countries. 


The purpose of the Conference is a laudable one. In 
view of varying stages of development of various countries it 
appears rather difficult to achieve complete free trade and 
at the same time full production and full employment 
everywhere. The under-developed countries want to 
develop themselves and provide employment and _ higher 
standards of living for their people. This cannot be done 
without regulating imports and protection of national in- 
dustries and taking anti-dumping measures. On the other 
hand the over-developed countries cannot maintain full 
production if their exports are restricted. If under-develop- 
ed countries like Iran and Pakistan, who do not export any 
industrial products, eliminate tariffs or reduce customs duties, 
they will be making sacr‘fices without any corrésponding 
advantages. In addition they will be losing a lot of revenue. 
Another aspect of the matter is illustrated by the fact that 
preferences given to Cuba by the U.S.A. have completely 
ruined the industry of the West Indies countries. Unlimited 
dumping of U.S.A. goods in Mexico has caused stoppage of 
about 600 factories in that country. Serious problems such as 
these require for their solution careful study, patience and a 
spirit of sacrifice on the part of both types of economies. It 
will be long before all the nations of the world can benefit from 
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a free exchange of goods. When they can there will be happi- 
ness of all peoples as members of one world family. 


When the terms of the Charter are finally settled by 
compromise and agreement the participating nations will 
have to sign an Act of Authentication. This Act will thea 
have to be placed before the parliaments of all countries for 
ratification by them as a treaty between member nations. 
After 20 countries have so ratified it the Organisation will 
come into existence. The other nations can join it after- 
wards as their parliaments go on approving the treaty. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: I want to know whether this Charter, 
after ratification, will bear fruit ; whether it will be of any 
material help to the countries that are not well developed ? 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : It will be very helpful to such 
countries if it is amended in the way the under-developed 
countries want it to be amended. Take the case of a country 
like Iran that does not send out any goods—it used to send out 
woollen carpets but there is no demand for them now. If 
Iran agreed to reduce customs duty, while it will result in loss 
of revenue it will not bring any corresponding advantage. 
But once Iran is a member of the Organisation and wants 
for its development schemes, capital goods, technical assis- 
tance and advice, foreign capital, it will find these things 
available through the Organisation. If such countries are not 
members they will not get this assistance from over-developed 
countries that can give it. 


Question : I want to know whether these countries 
especially the U.S.A. and U.K. are going to accept the amend- 
ments tabled by the under-developed countries and whether 
the most favoured nation treatment will help those countries. 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : Over-developed countries want 
to keep up their production. They do not want to stop their 
factories. They want to produce a lot and sell a lot to other 
countries. So what they desire is that we should reduce 
duties on the goods we import from them. They want to 
bring down the level of duties so that people in other coun- 
tries can buy them economically. We might agree to reduce the 
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duties and suffer loss of revenue. But we want ourselves to 
manufacture those goods and raise the standard of living of 
our people. 


One of the articles says that the minimum standard of 
living must be raised to what had been fixed by the Con- 
ference. If that standard is to be achicved members must 
follow the course laid down by the Conference. We say 
we can agree to that. But we maintain that a country in 
view of its own interests should have the right to stop other 
countries* goods coming into it or have a quota system in res- 
pect of them or put additional duties on them, so that it might, 
out of the funds so realised start new industries. If the over- 
developed ones say ‘No’ then we shall shut up the show. 


Question : But the under-developed countries are in a 
majority. 


Mr. M: Hashim Gazdar : Unfortunately when it comes to 
voting some of the under-developed countries go with the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. The dollar imperialism of the U.S.A. is 
all powerful for many of these countries. Yet it is known that 
they do not want to be dictated to. So an attempt is made 
not to push any matter to vote. The technique is to go on 
talking and talking and try to reach some compromise. But 
on many issues the bigger powers have had to-yield. In the 
original Draft Charter votes were fixed according to the 
volume of the international trade of the various countries. 
Russia had 200 votes, U.K. 2500, U.S.A. 5000, etc. Pakistan 
and others objected to this because we thought that under 
this system we would be nowhere. There was a big fight on 
it. Ultimately we being in a majority got our amendment 
accepted. Again on the Executive Board they had permanent 
seats for over-developed countries. In the beginning 
Pakistan kept quiet because we had instructions that we should 
share one seat with India by rotation. Later when the 
amendment came up and India said it did not want to share 
with Pakistan, we joined with other countries in supporting 
the amendment. We said that it would be undemocratic 
to have any permanent seats. They had asked for.10 out of 
18 seats to be permanent. In the end they had to agree to 
the. arrangement that while there should be no permanent 
seats for countries of major importance in international. trade 
they might have 8 representatives: on the Executive Board 
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selected) by, the, Conference. This was,a big come-down, for 
people who wanted to have a majority on the Board, for im- 
portant questions like tariffs were to be decided by the 
Board: .-But. although they,,have yielded on some issues, they 
have not compromised on others such as quantitative res- 
trictions ,of trade, or safeguards for foreign capital, or pre- 
ferential arrangements insisted on by the Middle East coun- 
tries and Latin American countries that asked to be allowed 
to form preferential.groups. On five or six such big issues 
there was no settlement at all. 


Question : You said that ‘Russia did not come. Is it likely 
to come in.at all? 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar: Judging from the talks that 
were going on I:do not think so. Europe is divided into 
Communist and non-Communist blocs. The belief in the 
Conference was that Russia would never come in nor would 
her case:.be ever -considered. If we consider permanent 
seats, Russia.is entitled to one. But all were agreed that 
Russia. would not come and so no seat need be kept for her. 


Question :, What .were,. the. Conference’s proposals with 
regard to full employment ? 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : Simply that every country must 
make the best effort to keep production at a very high level, 
and employment at a very high level, and standard of living 
at a very high level and:that if there were any countries which 
needed assistance of others for these purposes it should be 
fally and.freely given. . It becomes the duty of every Govern- 
ment to.see that there is not only no unemployment but that 
there.is employment with full wages. 


; Question :,;How is ;that. reconciled whith the idea 
that; there;should, be free.trade and no tariffs. Surely indus- 
trialisation. is one. way of ensuring full employment and free 
trade and no tariffs will tend to hamper industrialisation. 
What is the theory by which they reconcile these two ideas ? 


Mr. M, Hashim Gazdar: In this way. Suppose Pakistan 
wants,to,build up its industries. It can cither do so by impos- 
ing, restrictians..on.imports.or..by helping the industry itself. 
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But we are allowed to do so not by imposing tariff res- 
trictions but by seeking over-developed countries’ help. 


Question: To my mind it appears that every country 
will try to be self-sufficient. Should not the Conference have 
power to legislate about the distribution of raw materials. on 
which industries depend. 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : The self-sufficiency question was 
considered and the conclusion was that no country can be 
self-sufficient because one country produces certain raw 
materials and must require others from other countries to 
complete the process of manufacture. Nature has not en- 
dowed every country equally. 


Question : Military stores and armament industries, for 
example, call for self-sufficiency. 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : We might produce raw materials 
and many other things but still not be self-sufficient. Japan 
is a case in point. It had practically everything except 
iron. So it had to purchase scrap iron in the markets of the 
world. To my mind the development of each country 
should be planned in such a manner that its industries are © 
complementary to those of others and not overlapping. 


Question : How can this Conference help us ? 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar: Suppose Pakistan considers 
that certain industries are necessary for it , it can go to this 
Organisation and ask for assistance to that end. Under the 
Draft Charter originally there was no provision for such 
positive help. But we insisted that it should be included. 
Then again, in normal circumstances one country might 
give all its produce, raw materials or capital goods, or any- 
thing else in demand to one country only and none to another. 
This Organisation will see that everybody gets its share from 
a sort of pool of the commodity in scarcity. 


Question: I have two questions to ask. The first is : 
What is the feeling cf the Conference as to Customs Unions 
like the Benelux? Suppose Pakistan were to approach 
India for a union. Would the Conference allow it? The 
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second is that if in the opinion of the Conference members 

should not subsidise their industries, what will be the position 
of Crown Companies as in Canada? They were establish- 
ed with Government funds during the war and their manage- 
ment and operation has been turned over to private hands by 
making them corporations. Subscribers are allowed to take 
ten or twenty percent of profit and the rest goes to the 
Government. 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar: As far as representation on the 
Executive Board is concerned each country that has joined a 
customs union and seeks a seat on the Board, its chance be- 
comes greater than might otherwise be. As regards pre- 
ferences the Middle East countries have asked for preferences 
to be established. Latin American countries stand for these 
and there are the U.K. and the U.S.A. who also do. The 
reply of these countries is that if you are not prepared to help 
us, then allow us to have our own preferences. 


As regards the second point on that also there is a divided 
opinion. Under-developed countries think that Govern- 
ments should be able to subsidise and take up their own in- 
dustries. For example, industries like railways and _trans- 
port systems are run by Governments. On that question 
also there was a lot of discussion and the question is still open. 


Question: Crown Companies in Canada are no longer 
subsidised but only a fixed profit goes to the contributors and 
the rest to the Government. 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : I cannot definitely say what the 
attitude of the Conference will be in that case. I gave an 
example of railways. This is a state enterprise and you cannot 
stop it. Similarly the Sind Government is taking over all 
the bus services. The Conference cannot stop it and the 
Sind Government is not going to run them at a loss. They 
might however agree to this. They might compromise and 
say : Alright, you have quantitative restrictions but before 
introducing these you might ask the prior sanction of the 
Board. The difficulty will be that the people who will be 
-affected by the quantitative restrictions will have a majority 
on the Board and the Conference meets only once a year. So 
_ by the time prior sanction comes through the industry con- 
' cerned might collapse. 
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Question : Has Pakistan attracted any foreign capital ? 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : If Pakistan wants foreign capital 
and foreign goods, I think after this Conference they’ will’ get 
as much as they want. It is a question for the Government 


to consider. 


Question: What line do you suggest Pakistati Gov- 
ernment ought to take to derive the fullest advantage 
from the Conference and avoid unemployment’? 


Mr. M. Hashim Gazdar : 1 think we ought to co-operate 
fully with the International Trade Organisation as long as we 
are allowed to retain power to impose any restrictions we 
like with or without the previous sanction of the Organis- 
ation. We calculated how much we would lose on account 
of concessions we had agreed to. It did not amount to more 
than three or four lakhs of rupees. But the corresponding ad- 
vantages would be very great. 


SOME ARAB PROBLEMS ? 
By SaAtEH ASHMAWI 


I have come to you to acquaint you with some of the 
multifarious problems that the Arab world is facing. Arab 
world has always been aware of the fact that’ Muslims of 
Pakistan and India had a soft corner for them and any event 
which adversely affects the Arab world will not go unnotited 


by them. 


The Arab world, because of the necessity of unity and 
collaboration, has now become a Well knit nation and ‘it seeks 
the co-operation of all the different Muslim countries. 


The Arab world, as you all know, comprises Palestine, 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan,. Iraq, Hejaz, Yemen, 
Libya, Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. Egypt, of all these 
countries, enjoys an important position by being situated in 
the heart of the Arabworld. It can be compared to a, bird 
with open wings—the right wing comprising Palestine, Syria, 
Lebanon, Transjordan, Iraq, Hejaz and Yemen, while 





* Frcm an addhess delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 
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the left wing’ comprises Libya, Algeria, Tunis and Morocee. 
Egypt cannot rise to the height to whith it desires to rise 
without carrying its two wings with it. 


The problems of Egypt are clear and simple. We only 
want the evacuation of British troops and the unity of the 
Nile Valley. Egypt started its struggle for freedom long ago 
but I shall deal only with the recent events on the presump- 
tion that you must be knowing its past history. The people 
of Egypt under the leadership of Zaghlol Pasha in 1919 raised 
the standard of revolt, but it failed. Yet this revolt was de- 
cidedly’a step forward as it gave the'people some training for 
their fight for freedom. Thereafter started the period of 
negotiations and almost every time the talks failed to achieve 
the desired result as-the Britishers were not ready to lose Egypt. 
When Egypt was convinced of the fact that the negotiations 
will bear no fruit, the matter was brought before the United 
Nations Security Council with the hope that a just solution 
will be arrived at. But the course of events has shown that 
the matter has been put in cold storage, as U.N.O. succumbed 
to the wishes of the British. In my opinion Egypt will not 
go to U.N.O. again but will carry on the fight itself. 


Before leaving Eygpt for Pakistan I gathered that fresh 
negotiations were going to be started between Egypt and 
Britain on the Sudan issue ; but I have little hope about’ the 
outcome of the talks. The present calm in the country is due 
to the cholera epidemic which has attracted the attention 
of the Government as well as the nation: Very soon again 
all attention will be concentrated on the political issues before 
the country. 


Now let’ me tell: you something about Palestine, which 
is the focus of the interest of the entire Arab, indeed: the 
Muslim, world. The cause of Palestine is the cause of all 
Arabs and Muslims, for the final shape of' decision on. Pales- 
tine will have far reaching effects on the whole of the Muslim 
world. Palestine has been taken as a test case by the Mussal- 
mans to show their solidarity and the feeling of brotherhood 
that’ they have for one another. 


Palestine, after the U.N.O. Palestine Commission’s report, 
has become a field of battle and that it will’ continue to ‘be 
until arid’ unless the holy land’ is given: back to: its rightful 
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owners. Palestine is dear not only to the Arabs but to the 
Muslim world as a whole as it was the first Qibla, and contains 
the sacred mosque of al-Aqsa and other holy places. Strenuous 
efforts are now being made by the Jews and _ their supporters 
in Europe and the U.S.A. to establish in the heart of this 
holy land of ours a despotic Jewish state. But these efforts 
are bound to fail. For the sons of the soil, together with their 
brother Muslims of other lands, are determined to fight 
for it. The Arabs in Palestine have already arranged them- 
selves in a battle array and are facing the unprovoked Jewish 
‘aggression with dauntless courage and sacrifices. Every 
Arab man, woman and child will lay down their life to 
prevent foreign control of Palestine. It is true that they have 
no resources like the Jews who are being supplied with arms, 
ammunitions and money both by Europe and America. 
They also know that you are engrossed in your own difficult 
problems and have yet to build up your state. But still if you 
so wish, much can be done by you towards helping the cause 
of your brethren in Palestine. 


Syria and Lebanon have freed theniselves from the foreign 
rule ; but have not yet properly established themselves. 
Their problems now are only of local interest. One of 
their problems, which is of considerable importance, is 
of their currencies. Syria has now its owncurrency, while 
Lebanon is still sticking to the old French currency. The 
matter was brought before the Arab League and before I 
left for Pakistan, the Arab League had formed a_ sub-com- 
mittee to settle it. 


Although Transjordan has been declared an independent 
state, it is still tied to England. The Prime Minister, Abul 
Hoda: Pasha together with Fauzi Pasha El-Malki went to 
England to negotiate a new treaty with Britain ; but they 
have returned with no success. Transjordan, as you know, 
is a very small state. There is as yet no strong popular 
movement and therefore British influence continues un- 


abated. 


Iraq like Transjordan though independent, is bound 
hand and foot by the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. The new 
treaty signed very recently by the ex-Prime Minister Saleh 
Jabr has not been accepted by the nation. The ‘Britishers, 
-on the other hand, have taken their stand on the 1930 Treaty. 
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It is now for the people of Iraq once more to assert themselves 
and attain by their strength the complete independence of 
the people. 


Yemen, about which very little is known to the outside: 
world, is the most backward of all the Arab states. Imam 
Yahya, who was recently assassinated together with his three 
sons, Was a dictator of the medieval times. He refused to 
recognize the rights of his people, thereby leaving them poor, 
ignorant and illiterate. During the time of Imam Yahya 
there was no budget. All the revenue went into the pocket 
of the Imam, with the result that the people had a very low 
standard of living. There is no industry or commerce. 
The Imam ignored all advice that was given to him for the 
betterment of his state and his people. This could not continue 
for long and as we see Imam Yaha has been forcibly removed. 
Imam Abdullah El Wazir has now been elected King of 
Yemen, and a democratic Government has been established 
under the leadership of Saif El Islam Ibrahim, a son of Imam 
Yahya, and the leader of the liberal Yemenese. The pro- 
blem before Yemen is the establishment of a denfocratic 
Islamic state. The task will now be easy as the greatest 
hinderance to the establishment of a popular Government— 
Imam Yahya—has been removed. 


To the west of Egypt Libya attracts our attention first. 
Libya faced the worst horrors during the last World War. 
The Britishers in their usual way gave a guarantee of inde- 
pendence after the war. But we know that it is not always 
that British promises are kept. The Libyans made enough 
sacrifices to prove their urge for freedom. Since the 
end of the War the country has been placed under British mili- 
tary administration. The Deputies of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers on October 20, 1947, formed the Four-Power 
Commission of Investigation to suggest ways and means. 
for the future governance of this strategic land. Italy is 
advocating her claim for trusteeship over it, while Egpyt 
asked for its immediate independence. The entire Arab 
world stands for the immediate independence of Libya and 
will in no way tolerate anything which affects its unity. 
About a fortnight ago people came out in processions and 
demonstrated against foreigners in Tripoli. The Britishers 
fired at the demonstrators and killed fifty-two persons. The 
Britishers, it can be easily inferred from these incidents, are 
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there only to curb the popular demand for freedem. The 
Arab League’s attitude on this issue is clear. They can 
never agree to any foreign trusteeship over Libya. The 
Libyan freedom movement is sufficiently strong and it will 
not:be long when Libya will join the other free Muslim states 
of the world. 


Futher west Algeria and Tunis are held in subjection by 
French Imperialism while Morocco, whose; great; mujahid 
Amir Abul Karim in now in Egypt, is under the control 
of Spain and France. Suffice it to say that the freedom mave- 
ments in. these three countries are powerful, well. organised 
and widespread and have the support of the entire: Arab 
world. 


-Summary of Discussien 


Question : Now that we are. left with only two, great 
powers—the United. States of America and |the Soviet Union 
—what are the leanings of the Arab world ? Which way . are 
they -in¢lined ? 


Mr. Saleh: Ashmawi: The Arab world will not. support 
either the Anglo-American bloc or Russia. They will 
stand neutral because they are not interested in either. 


Question : Will the lecturer kindly tell us something 
about ‘the Greater Syria movement. 


Mr. Sateh Ashmawi : The Greater Syria movement is an 
old: project. ‘It started with Sultan Husain. The : Arabs 
desired’ him to be the King of Hejaz, Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordan and Syria. The Britishers . promised their 
support to the scheme but as usual, they did not fulfil their 
one and Sultan Husain was obliged to get out of ‘Hejaz. 

the Greater Syria movement now is a project to’ bring to- 
gether a part of Palestine, Syria, Transjordan and Iraq and 
it; is proposed: that King Abdullah should be the King. © But 
in'the present circumstances and in these days when” Pales- 
tin¢ has been laid open to Jews, the’ Greater Syria movement 
is avery harmful one. When the question of ’ Palestine is 
settled: properly and in favour of the Arabs,‘ then we may 
have-an amalgamation ‘of Syria, \ Palestine, Iraq and. even 
other territories. King Abdullah has not ‘altogether dropped 
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this- project but has agreed to postpone it so that there 
may be no differences between Arabs. 


Question: What are the real sanctions behind the 
‘ decisions of the Arab League? Whatever decisions are 
taken, how are they enforced ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: The Arab League is a League of all 
Arab Governments. These Governments are represented 
on it. When they take a decision every Government en- 
forces this decision in its own territory. For example, if the 
League decides to boycott the Jews, then the Government 
of Egypt will ensure the boycott in Egpyt, the Syrian 
Government will do the same thing in Syria and so 
on. Every Government will do the same thing. In this 
way the decisions of the Arab League are executed. The 
Arab League depends upon the faith of every Arab, and on 
the fact that the arms, ammunitions and money of every Arab 
state and individual are at the disposal of the Arab League. 


The force behind these decisions is that they feel that the 
Palestine cause is the cause of every Arab nation and they 
know if. the Jews establish a Jewish Government in 
Palestine, then they will not stop there. The next step would 
be Syria and then the other Arab states. 


Question : Is there any chance of the Arab League deve- 
loping into a federation of Muslim states ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: No. But we hope to develop it into 
a Muslim League. 


Question : Is it possible for the member states of the 
Arab League, as such, to have a common foreign policy? For 
instance, if Soviet Russia supports one Arab state on one 
issue against another Arab state, will it be possible for them 
to have a united foreign policy ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: I have already answered that question. 
The policy of the Arab nations is the policy of the Arab League. 
The policy of the Arab states is the same as that of the Arab 

League. The foreign policy of all the Arab states is the 
‘“--game. They have. no permanent friends or permanent 
enemies, 
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Question: Are you in a position to put pressure on 
your Governments to cancel the oil concessions in the various 
Arab countries ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: Of course. The Arabs will fight 
with all weapons for their independence. The Governments 
will withdraw the concessions under pressure of public 


opinion. 
Question : Would that not lead to- war? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : But where is the choice? Shall we 
surrender ? 


Question : Will the Arab League be prepared to go to 
that extent ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : Of course, yes. If a Jewish state is 
established in Palestine next will come the turn of Egypt, 
then of Iraq, then of Syria. Therefore, every Arab state is 
defending its own territory and its own interest in defending 
Palestine. It is a question of life and death for the Arabs. 


Question : What is the position of Syed Idris in Libya? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: He is the accepted leader of all 
Libya. As far as I know Syed Idris is aspiring eo head the 
Government of Libya. He is expected to be accepted by all 
parties. 


Question : Is there any proposal made by the British 
that Cyrenaica should be independent while Tripoli should 
not be independent ? Will you accept such a proposal ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: No. The Arab nations will refuse 
such a proposal. 


Question: Have the Arab people really realised the 
consequences of their narrow nationalism or have they united 
only to solve their immediate political problems ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: I am sure they have realised these 
consequences. 


.. Question: What is the cementing force that‘has brought 
the Arabs together—is it Arab nationalism or Aslam ? 
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Mr. Saleh Ashmawi: I am afraid it is not Islam. It is 
the Arab interests. But we in Egypt, through the Muslim 
Brotherhood, hope to focus attention on the Islamic bond 
which will bring each Muslim country— from Morocco 
to Pakistan and Indonesia—closer to one another. 


Question: What is the percentage of such people in 
Sudan as would like it to be independent of Egypt ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : They are very few and they could be 
compared with the followers of Sheikh Abdullah of Kashmir. 
They are ‘made in England.’ 


Question: What is the Italian population of Libya. 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : 55,000. 


Question: What is the attitude of the Arab League 
towards the other Italian colonies—Somaliland and Eritrea? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : Egypt alone is interested in them. 
The Arab League is not interested. 


Question: Have the Muslims got sufficient unity behind 
them? Have they got sufficient finances and arms ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : As far as the question of unity is con- 
cerned I can say that there is unity—complete unity at least 
between the Arab nations. As for resources, we hope the 
entire Muslim world will co-operate. 


Question: What is the attitude of the Arabs towards 
Kashmir ? 


Mr. Saleh Ashmawi : When I returned to Egypt after my 
last visit to Pakistan I found that the Palestine issue was 
overshadowing everything else. Every one was speaking 
about ‘Palestine which is nearer home. In these circum- 
stances, 1 am ashamed to say that in spite of our sympathy 
we could not do much for Kashmir. 


Begum Shah Nawaz (in the chair): Ladies and gentle- 
men, swe .are extremerly grateful to Mr. Saleh Ashmawi 
forgiving usso much of his valuable time for the very 
interesting paper which he has read before us today. I 
am.sure you will agree with me when I say that we have 
learnt many things from him. 
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Year before last, in November and December, I had the 
pleasure of meeting heads of the Muslim delegations from 
different Muslim countries in America. That was when the 
session of the U.N.O. was on and both Mr. Isphahani and 
myself were there on an unofficial mission. We had long 
talks with them. I was delighted to know that they were 
wide awake to the problems that were facing them. This 
made us think that no longer will the Europeans be able to 
exploit the Muslim countries. We know that Egypt will get 
its independence—it is bound to get its independence. 
I am convinced of it after the three visits I have paid to Cairo. 
As far as the Palestine question is concerned we fail to under- 
stand why the Jews should have Palestine for their home. 
Australia wants more men. Canada needs 18 million more 
men. Most of the Jews are white people. Why are they not 
sent there ? 


THE BURMESE CONSTITUTION ' 


By Tin Tut 


I am very pleased to have this opportunity of talking 
about the new constitution of Burma which came into force 
on the 4th January last. 


I shall first say a few words about the geography of 
Burma. It borders on Pakistan, on India, on China 
and on Thailand. The peculiar feature of Burma is that it 
is divided into hilly areas and plain areas. The hills roughly 
form a horse shoe in the middle of which are the plains. In 
the hilly areas the people are by race very similar to the 
majority of the people of Burma ; but they have their own 
ways of life.. This creates a minorities problem in Burma. 
I shall tell you later how we solved this problem. — 


Now I will tell you something about Burma’s history. 
Burma had been invaded but never conquered, until in 1824, 
we felt the effect of the British power in India. It forced 
upon us disastrous wars. We had the Anglo-Burmese war 
of 1824 in which we were defeated and we lost two maritime 
provinces : one was Arakan and the other was Tenasserim. 
Then in 1852 in the second Anglo-Burmese war, we lost 
the whole of the Lower Burma—Arakan had already been 
lost. In 1885 there was the third Anglo-Burmese war. 
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The British annexed Burma ; the King was deposed. In 
that year Burma lost her independence. Ht became not a 
colony but a part of British India. The reason was that 
when after the first Burma war, Arakan and Tenasserim were 
annexed, they formed too small an area to be treated as a sepa- 
rate unit. Also the war was fought with Indian troops and 
Indian money. So these two maritime provinces, when they 
were conquered, came under Bengal. After the second Anglo- 
Burmese war the whole of Lower Burma was annexed, and 
placed under a Chief Commissioner under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. It was not till 1923 that Burma was 
constituted a separate province. It then became a full-fledged 
province of the Indian Empire. 


The next stage of our development came in 1937 when 
Burma was separated from India and became a distinct 
political unit in the British Empire. They did not call us a 
colony. We were a territory belonging to Great Britain. 
From 1937 onwards we enjoyed a constitution like your 1935 
provincial constitution. And so from 1937 we were partly 
self-governing and autonomous, the main reservation being 
in respect of Foreign Affairs and Defence and what they call- 
ed the Frontier Areas, which comprise the hill areas. 


While the plains of Burma had a measure of self-govern- 
ment in 1937, the hill areas were directly administered by the 
Governor. The legislature had no jurisdiction over them. In 
fact, the policy of the British seemed.to be to divide Burma 
into two sections : the plain areas and the hill areas. The 
British were content with the position that sooner or later 
the plain areas would have to be surrendered to the Burmese. 
But the remaining two-fifths, with a population of three mill- 
ions, the big horse shoe in the north, whose people were 
somewhat different from the rest, the British seemed deter- 
mined to-hold. This was the position from 1937 till about 
the end of 1941. 


In 1942 came the Japanese invasion from the east and 
from the south, from Siam and from Malaya. In that year 
we saw the British withdraw from Burma and the Japanese oc- 
cupy it. The Japanese were in occupation of the country for 
three years. They set up a sort of Burmese administration. 
In 1943 they granted Burma what they called its indepen- 
dence. The Japanese, in fact, kept their hold on Burma, but 
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all the paraphernalia of a free country was there. We had 
all the services headed by Burmans. We also had an ambassa- 
dor in Japan. 


In 1945 When the Allies came down from the north in the 
second Burma campaign, there was a Resistance Movement 
in the country. The Allies with the help of the Resistance 
Movement were able to expel the Japanese. When the 
British came back in June 1945, we had what is called 
Military Administration. There were very few Burmans in 
the Administration and the country was under the orders of 
the Supreme Commander, General MacArthur. But that 
did not last very long. 


In October 1945 it was decided that civil government 
should be restored to Burma. We had seen a great deal in the 
war. We had seen the withdrawal of the British ; we also 
saw that we could get on without the British. Then there 
was a great national movement. We had taken a substantial 
part in driving away the Japanese from Burma. In ‘the 
circumstances we claimed that we were entitled to self-govern- 
ment. All Burmese political parties formed a common 
front—the Anti-Fascist People’s League. It was formed:in 


June 1945. It contained all the Burmese political parties 
then in existence. 


But when the civil government came in October 1945, 
independence was certainly. not what Burma was given. 
All the powers were held by the Governor. There was no 
doubt constituted an Executive Council consisting of Burmans. 
There was some attempt at getting popular elements into 
it ; but it failed as the popular leaders, chief of whom was 
General Aung San, who was the principal leader of the 
Resistance Movement, refused to come in on terms which 
meant no responsibility. The fact was that the government 
was a dummy government. It did many things against the 
interests of the Burmans and that naturally strengthened the 
nationalist forces in opposition. 


By August 1946 it was quite clear that this Exeoutive 
Gouncil would not be able to rule the country. The op- 
position forces were united against it. A big general strike 
was called, involving policemen, civil servants, post office, 
telegraph, railway and all industrial workers. It was a very 
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successful strike. Everybody down-tooled and refused to co- 
operate with the British. Then, it became clear, that the 
Executive Council could not continue and General Aung 
San was invited to from a coalition government in which 
the members of A.F.P.L. were to be in a majority. It was not 
long before the new government found that it could not ex- 
ercise power which they thought they ought to. There- 
fore negotiations were started with the U.K. Government. 
It was fortunate that at that time General Aung San had 
behind him the great armed popular force known as_ the 
“People’s Volunteers,’ which had not surrendered its arms, 
of which also General Aung San was the head. With this 
bargaining advantage a delegation was sent to the United King- 
dom and there we reached a settlement—the Attlee-Aung 
San Agreement of January 1947. 


The gist of the Agreement was that the Burmese would elect 
a Constituent Assembly. And that this Assembly would 
frame a constitution for the country, and also decide whether 
Burma should remain a part of the British Commonwealth 
or not. About the Frontier Areas, two-fifths of whose popu- 
lation is racially different from the other Burmese, there 
was difference of opinion between us and the British 
Government. It was, therefore, decided to have an impartial 
committee consisting of representatives of the majority race 
and the minority race and the British to decide whether the 
people of the Hill Areas should join in the work of the Con- 
stituent Assembly or not. Then we wanted an immediate 
declaration to the effect that Burma would exercise the powers 
of a Dominion. This was objected to by the British who 
said that it required legislation. An agreement was, how- 
ever, reached that Burma would in effect, though not in name, 
exercise the powers of a Dominion, in the sense that the Gover- 
nor would be guided by the advice of the Ministers. With these 
three points settled General Aung San came back to Burma. 
The terms of the Agreement have been faithfully kept by the 
British. 


The first problem that we tackled was of the Frontier 
Areas. We wanted to demonstrate that the people of the 
Frontier Areas were with us. A commission of enquiry was 
appointed under the chairmanship of a member of the British 
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Parliament to go into the matter. It unanimously came to 
the conclusion that these minority races were willing to send 
representatives to the Burmese Constituent Assembly to work 
out a constitution for the whole of Burma. 


With that point settled, in April 1947 we held elections 
for the Constituent Assembly. There was no time to devise 
new constituencies. So we decided to make use of the electo- 
rates of the pre-existing constituencies empowering them to 
send double the number of representatives which they pre- 
viously sent. We were thus able to get over the problem 
for Burma _ proper. It elected 182 representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly. We then proceeded to allot seats 
to the Frontier Areas. These areas of which the most import- 
tant is known as the Shan states, are ruled over by _here- 
ditary chieftains. They agreed to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly and were allocated a number of seats in it just as 
they wanted. People of another hilly race (known as the 
Chins) were also given a seat in the Constituent Assembly. And 
then there were the people of what. was called the Karenni 
state. They too were invited to join. We reached an agree- 
ment with them, the idea behind it being that they should be 
merged into Burma. 


Thus in July 1947 we had a Constituent Assembly which 
represented not only Burma proper but also the hill and Fron- 
tier Areas including the state of Karenni. The Constituent 
Assembly began its work in August and by November it was 
finished. How we achieved it, is this. We did not have 
lengthy discussion in the Assembly. The procedure we followed 
was to appoint committees of members of the House. These 
Committees conducted their business in an informal way. 
The members said whatever they liked and_ invariably 
some kind of agreement was reached. We also constituted 
committees to deal with the states and the minorities, one 
for each of them. These committees were able before. very 
long to bring their negotiations to a successful conclusion. 
Once these committees approved of a proposal unanimously 
or by a majority it came before the Assembly and there was 
no argument about it. The object of the proposed clause was 
explained, one or. two questions were asked, but there was 
no argument. This convention was very helpful and enabled 
the Assembly to complete its work in three months. 
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After this rather a long prologue, let us now come to 
the actual constitution. We too were faced with the problem of 
minorities. How did we solve it? We asked each minority 
what it wanted, and gave it what it asked for. That was the 
secret of our success with the minorities. We were quite 
confident that if we showed good faith towards them and 
stood by them and not against them, and undertook that in 
a free Burma we would do everything that they expected of 
us, we would be making a gesture that they would respond 
to. In fact one of the minorities said we were offering it 
too much. 


The Chins laid a claim to some districts. | We said all 
right. In these districts the population was half Chin and half 
Burmese and inextricably intermingled. We consulted the 
Burmese residents and found that they were very willing to 
have the Chins satisfied. A settlement was reached. But we 
had to make certain adjustments to assure that the Chins 
never oppressed the Burmese nor the Burmese _ ever 
oppressed the Chins. 


The Shans who are under their own chieftains wanted a 
separate State. We agreed to give it. They had two interests. 
One was the interest of the chiefs ; and the other the interest 
of the common people. We satisfied both. 


There are now three separate states within the Union of 
Burma, which is a sovereign independent republic. Its constitu- 
tion is half way between a unitary and a federal one. The three 
states of the Union have their allotted subjects and they have 
their own separate Councils and separate Ministers. But 
they are not quite separate in the sense that the legislature 
of each is formed separately. There is of course the central 
legislature, consisting of all the members of the two Chambers. 
All the Shans who have been returned to the central 
legislature, to either House, form the Shan Council. So 
each Shan member of the central legislature plays a double 
role. He is a member of the legislature at the centre ; 
he is also a member of he legislature of his own State. 
The legislatures of other states are similarly constituted. 


The states elect their own heads: A person who is the 
head of a state automatically becomes a me-:nber of the central 
Cabinet. We call it the Union Cabinet. Thus just as the 
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Shan legislators play a double role, the head of their state 
also plays a double role. 


Broad subjects are allocated to the states, for instance,, 
law and order, forests, state public service. The centre has 
residuary subjects: whatever subjects are not contained 
in the provincial list belong to the centre. 


I come next to the legislature. Here also our consti- 
tution has certain peculiar features which are not, as far as 
I am aware, to be found in the constitution of any other 
country. There are two Houses I do not think that they 
could be called the Lower House and the Upper House be- 
cause in no sense is one a revisionary of the other. They are 
called the Chamber of Deputies and the Chamber 
of Nationalities. The Chamber of Deputies is to be elected 
purely on the basis of regions and population, which does not 
at all take into account peoples’ races. The Chamber of 
Deputies has about 250 members while the other Chamber, 
which will be elected possibly on a basis of indirect election, 
is to consist of half that number, i.e., about 125. But in res- 
ponse to the wishes of our indigenous minorities, although 
they number only three millions out of 17 millions, we have 
given them a majority in the second Chamber. I think they 
get some three-fifths of the Chamber’s strength. We have thus 
tried to reassure the minorities that their interests are ade- 
quat.ly safeguarded. 


The relations of the two Houses are peculiar. Their powers 
are almost absolutely equal. Neither can overrule the other. 
A bill can be introduced in either House. We have an in- 
genious device by which a deadlock is made impossible. 
It is this. If one House passes a bill and the other 
House does not agree to it, there is no further talking. Both 
the Houses sit together and dispose of the point at issue by a 
simple majority. 


I now come to the Government. First of all there is 
the President. He is elected by the two Houses sitting 
in a joint session. The term of his office -is- four years. 
He may be re-elected for another four years ; but not beyond 
two terms. Only in one matter does he have discretion and 
that is if the Prime Minister advises'a dissolution of Pdflia- 
ment, he has to consider for himself whether‘it is in the-intérest 
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of the country that the Parliament should be dissolved. He 
has full discretion in the matter. If the President comes to 
the conclusion that the Prime Minister is right, then he 
dissolves the House and there is a general election. Other- 
-wise he accepts the resignation of the Prime Minister and 
calls for the election of a new Prime Minister. Apart from 
this discretion the President acts entirely on the advice of his 
Cabinet. 


The Prime Minister is elected by the Chamber of Deputies. 
He chooses the members of the Cabinet. There is joint res- 
ponsibilitv in the sense that the Cabinet as a whole is respon- 
sible for the actions of all the Ministers. The Cabinet is res- 
ponsible to the Chamber of Deputies and not to the Chamber 
of Nationalities. 


This in outline is the constitution of Burma. I have 
already referred to our solution of the minorities problem by 
allowing them to have autonomous states. The Shans wanted 
to have a separate State, we gave it to them; they wanted 
autonomy and we have given them autonomy. The Karens 
also wanted a district and we gave it to them; it is adminis- 
tered more or less as an ordinary district. Both the Chins 
and the Karens have Councils. The Karens who live mostly 
in the plains are, as I have pointed out, intermingled with 
the Burmese. We have made a provision for a Karens Affairs 
Council, consisting of all the members of both the Chambers 
who are returned from Karen. They elect a Minister 
from among themselves who is also a member of the Central 
Government and is called Minister for Karen Affairs. So 
it is with the other states. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : Certam Ministers are elected by the States 
Councils and yet there is a system of joint responsibility. 
How does that work? For that must limit the choice of the 
Prime Minister. Supposing a Prime Minister is elected and 
then loses the confidence of the House. He cannot recast the 
entire Cabinet because certain Ministers are ermanent 
fixtures. Is there any device to overcome this difficulty ? 


U Tin Tut : The Prime Minister, before he fills a seat in 
the Cabinet, consults the Councils and ascertains from them 
whom they would like to send to the Cabinet. The final 
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decision lies with the Prime Minister. He is at liberty to 
reject what is in the nature of a recommendation made by a 
Council. But so far the Prime Minister has had no occasion 


to do so. 


Question : Supposing there is dispute between the Union 
and the autonomous States, what will be the position of the 
person who is a member of the Government and also is the 


head of the state concerned ? 


» U Tin Tut: There is a clear distinction between the responsi- 
bilities allocated to the centre and the states. So far as 
these broad subjects are concerned, there should not be any 
dispute. But it is possible that a state might adopt a policy 
of obstructing the central Government. In that case the 
Minister representing it would have to resign. After all he is 
a member of the Union Cabinet and if he finds that members 
of the state Cabinet are forcing him to a policy which the 
central Government, of which he is a member, does not 
accept it, he must resign. If matters come to a real crisis, 
it might even become necessary to order dissolution of the 
central legislature. Such contingency, however, has not 


been specially provided for. 

Question: Is there any state language in Burma ? 

U Tin Tut : Burmese is the state language. 

Question : Is there any State religion ? 

U Tin Tut : There is no state religion. 

Question: What is the procedure for adopting Burmese 
nationality ? 


U Tin Tut : Birth is no qualification for Burmese citizenship. 
It depends upon race. It belongs to persons who are of 
Burmese race. It depends upon blood rather than the place 
of birth. I shall read you from our constitution: 


“(7) .Every person, both of whose parents belong or 
belonged to any of the indigenous races of Burma ; 


(17) every person born in any of the territories includ- 
ed within the Union, at least one of whose grand- 
parents belong or belonged to any of the in- 
digenous races of Burma ; 
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(t#2) every person born in any of the territories includ- 
ed within the Union, of parents both of whom 
are, or if they had been alive at the commencement 
of this Constitution, would have been citizens of 
the Union ; 


(tv) every person who has born in any of the territories 
which at the time of his birth was included within 
His Britannic Majesty’s dominions and who has 
resided in any of the territories included within the 
Union for a period of not less than eight years in the 
ten years immediately preceding the date of the 
commencement of this Constitution or immediately 
preceding the 1st January 1942 and who intends to 
reside permanently therein and who signifies his 
election of citizenship of the Union in the manner 
and within the time prescribed by law, 


shall be a citizen of the Union of Burma.” 


But the constitution adds: ‘Nothing contained in 
Section 11,” (that is, what I have read out just now,) “‘shall 
derogate from the power of the Parliament to make such 
laws as it thinks fit in respect of citizenship and alienage and 
any such law may provide for the admission of new classes 
of citizens or for the termination of the citizenship of any 
existing classes.” 


Question : What are the novel features of the Burmese 
constitution ? 


7 @ 

U Tin Tut : Relations between the two Houses. The pro- 
vision of the two Chambers sitting together as soon as there 
is any difference of opinion between them. It requires no 
body to initiate such a move. As soon as there is a difference 
of opinion, the two Chambers sit together and the joint vote 
decides. Again in Burma proper the majority community 
has no separate legislature. But every minority communi- 
ties has. What it comes to is that while the majority race is 
debarred from the government of the minority States in certain 
particular subjects, the members of the minority race govern 
the majority race in all subjects. 


gee a Could you tell us something about the political 
parties of Burma ? 
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U Tin Tut: The old parties were Dr Ba Maw’s (Sinyetha) 
Party, U Saw’s Myochit Partv and U Pu’s Peoples’ Party. There 
was also the Thakin Party. These were the chief parties on the 
eve of the Japanese invasion. “When the Anti-Fascist People’s 
League was formed, every Party jointed it. When the dummy 
Executive Council was formed in October 1945 some represent- 
atives of labour participated in it. But popular feeling was so 
strong that that they lost their followers. The other Parties 
stuck to the A.F.P.L. So the present position is that the labour 
parties may be said to be dead. But the possibility of their 
revival cannot be ruled out. 


Question : What are the qualifications for voters in Burma ? 


U Tin Tut : In Burma our law is that men and women are 
absolutely equal and so under the constitution they have 
absolutely equal rights. All men and women of 18 are en- 
titled to vote and women can enter in any office of 
the Government. 


Question : There are two points I wish to raise. The first re- 
lates to what you said that you agreed to everything that the 
minorities asked for. Not only that, you offered much 
more which was refused by minorities. In that context I 
want to know what it was that was offered to the Chins that 
was refused by them. The second point concerns your statement 
that there are certain subjects in which the majority has voice in 
the affairs of minorities but the minorities rule the majority in 
all the subjects. My point is whether the minorities have a 
majority in the joint meeting of the two Houses. 


U Tin Tut: The answer to your question whether the .minori- 
ties have an absolute majority in the central legislature in a com- 
bined House is No. But they are effective and have something 
like two-fifths or three-sevenths share of its strength. In the 
states of course they are all-powerful. They have thus great 
influence in moulding the affairs of the country. 


We asked the Chins whether they wanted a separate state 
and their reply was that they did not, rather they wanted to 
combine with the rest of Burma. They wanted a measure 
of autonomy, but not a separate state. Then the Karens 
did not want to have the right to secede. We proposed that 
they have the right to secede from the Burma Union after seven 
years if they.so desired. They replied that they did not. 





Br 
PAKISTAN AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
By K. SARwar Hasan 


Pakistan comprises # two regions, one lying to the north 
west and the other to the north east of the Dominion of India,, 
respectively called Western Pakistan and Eastern Pakistan 
and separated from each other by about 1000 miles of Indian 
territory. It is because of the geographical situation of its 
eastern region that Pakistan is interested in South-East Asia. 
Eastern Pakistan has a common frontier with Burma and this 
frontier is about 500 miles from the Eastern frontier of Indo- 
China or even less from that of Siam. Bangkok is about 
1000 miles from Dacca and Rangoon about three-fourths that 
distance.. Both Siam and Indo-China open out on the South 
China Sea which is separated from the rest of the Pacific by 
the numerous islands of the Philippine archipelago. To the 
south of Burma is Malaya and beyond Malaya are the Indo- 
nesian islands. Such is Pakistan’s situation in relation to the 
lands and seas of South-East Asia. 


Europeans had no contacts with South-East Asia until the 
16th century ; and the Americans came even later. But the 
entire area was for centuries well known to and had commer- 
cial relations and cultural intercourse with the rest of Asia. 
There had. been migrations to and from it ; it had been 
invaded ; it had been colonised. Hinduism and Buddhism 
‘both emanating from India had permeated it. The Arabs 
had commerce with it and brought to it Islam, which is today 
the prevailing religion in the Indonesian islands and is follow- 
ed by most Malays and has a large number of adherents in 
the Philippines. 

+ The era of European influence in South-East Asia began 
‘soon after Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the Cape route to 
India. In 1509 a Portuguese trading squadron under Sequiera 
arrived at Malacca, which, two years later was attacked and 
captured by Albuquerqre, giving the Portuguese a monopoly 
of-the'trade in spices. In 1522 the Portuguese annexed the 
Moluccas,.which they held until 1583 when they were ousted 
‘agca result.oi a native rebellion. But before this happened 
the Portuzuese were challenged in their possession of the 
- Moluccas. by the. Spanish. who. came across the -Pacificfrom 
Mexico. In this adventure the: Spaniards .failed,.: But. they 
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penetrated and gradually captured the group of islands 
known as the Philippines, their first settlement in them having 
been founded in 1565. They gave the archipelago the name 
of Philippines after their King Philip IT. 


Early in the seventeenth century the Dutch and the 
English became interested in Indonesia. In 1619 the Dutch 
captured Jacarta in Java and calling it Batavia made it their 
principal station in the East Indies. In 1642 they supplanted 
the Portuguese in Malacca. Ultimately the Portuguese lost all 
their possessions in the Indonesian achipelago, except the 
eastern half of the island of Timor which they still retain. 
The English too were totally eliminated ; but they were more 
than compensated for it by being left free to concentrate on 
building up an empire in India. They had established their 
sway over half of India when they were presented by the 
Anglo-French wars with another opportunity of conquest 
in South-East Asia. Holland having come under France, the 
British drove the Dutch out from Malacca (1795) and Java 
(1811) and held them until they were restored to Holland in 
1814. 


In 1819 the British acquired from the Sultan of Johore the 
desert island of Singapore which was to play so fateful a part 
in the history of World War II. Progressively the territories 
of all the Malay Sultans came under British sovereignty. 
The Sultans were not removed but were made subservient to 
the British. Certain portions of Siam adjacent to Malaya 
were also annexed. ‘Those parts that were held by direct 
rule were called the Straits Settlements and those by indirect 
rule were known as the Protected Malay States. Since the 
end of the War changes have been made in the political orga- 
nisation of Malaya ; but the country is still a part of the 
British Empire, with the final controlling authority vesting 
in the British. 


Malaya which has an area of 36,226 sq. miles is rich in 
agricultural and mineral wealth, in particular tin and rubber. 
The population of the country is about 4.5 million. But it is a 
curious fact that only 45% of it is Malay. Ofthe rest about 
40% are Chinese and about 15% are Indians and Pakistanis. 
In the Straits Settlements the proportion of the Chinese is still 
higher, being about.60% of the total. uE 
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In the Indonesian islands (area 735,267 sq. miles) which 
are spread out from the Malay peninsula to Australia, and 
which have a population of 70,000,000 Dutch authority was 
supreme until the Japanese invasion in 1942. The Dutch ex- 
ploited the islands, in particular Java. It has been claimed 
that their policy in respect of Indonesia was a benevolent one. 
It was in this sense more or less the same as British policy in 
India. It failed to satisfy the people, and to fulfil their needs. 
Alter the Japanese surrender the Indonesian nationalists as- 
sumed power and established a Republic. The British kept the 
Republican forces engaged until Dutch troops could be re- 
equipped and landed in Indonesia. Since the end of the War 
the country has witnessed a great deal of intrigue and a great 
deal of bloodshed. The aim apparently has been to cripple 
the Republican regime and to restore Dutch authority in some 
form or other. Holland’s anxiety to recover her former position 
of power in Indonesia is understandable. But equally intelli- 
gible is other powers’ interest in the archipelago. For the 
region is one of the richest in the world. It has been said 
that more wealth is concentrated in the island of Java than 
in any other part of the earth. Indonesia produces rubber, 
sugar, rice, tea, pepper, palm oil, cinchona, tapioca, coffee, 
tobacco, copra, kapok, sisal, hemp, tin, coal and petroleum. 
Both British and American capital in addition to Dutch is 
invested in the islands. Their raw materials are needed for 
American industries, in particular rubber, tin, kapok, pepper, 
cinchona bark, palm oil and tapioca. Britain has similar 
interests in the produce of the “ Emerald Islands”. Before 
the War, American capital through the Standard Oil Com- 
panies of New Jersey and California and British capital 
through the Shell-Royal Dutch Combine controlled the petrol 
industry of Indonesia. In Indonesian rubber too not only 
Holland but also America and Britain had a financial 
stake. 

Relatively weaker both in the military and the diplomatic 
sense, the Republican Government has been steadily giving 
way before the Dutch. What the final settlement will be it is 
difficult to forecast. But, there is no doubt that the Indone- 
sians with their large population and their vast and varied 
resources could, if given an opportunity, become one of the 
greatest nations of the world. Their main handicap would 
be lack of requisite capital and technical skill. But they have 
dynamic leaders who with their ability and imagination-:should 
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be able to devise ways and means of overcoming that handi- 
cap. Be that as it may, at present the political situation in 
Indonesia is neither clear; nor is their finality in it ; and its 
production is practically at a standstill. 


The Philippines (area 114,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 18,000,000) is an independent republic since July 1946, 
when the provisions of the Tydings-Mc-Duffie Act of 1934 
came into operation. But actually the country is tied up 
with the United States both in the military sense and in the 
economic sense. The United States can buy up any property 
it likes in the islands. It has exclusive trade preference 
in the Philippines. It has also under a 99-year agreement 
acquired fifteen sites for military and naval bases. There is 
further a military assistance agreement between the two 
countries. Whatever the value to the Philippines of these 
restrictions on her freedom, their effect is to reduce her to the 
status of a dependency, without a will or a policy of her own, 
either in economic or military matters, and in actual practice 


in any except strictly internal matters. Economically, the 
Philippines is a country of considerable wealth, She produces 
rice, pineapple, cocoanut oil, copra, tobacco, sugar, gold, iron 
ore, chrome, manganese and copper. 


Indo-China (area 286,000 sq. miles ; population 24,000,000) 
has since the War had much the same kind of history as Indo- 
nesia. The British held down the Indo-Chinese republicans 
(Vietnamese) till the French could get together arms and 
men and send them out to re-establish their authority. The 
Vietnamese have fought back savagely. The French with all 
their resources and ruthlessness have apparently not yet 
attained in Indo-China even as much success as have the Dutch 
in Indonesia. As in Indonesia it is not yet certain how in 
Indo-China the final issue will be decided ; whether the 
country will be wholly independent of France ; whether it 
will have a semi-independent status of some sort ; whether 
there will be different kinds of arrangements in different parts. 
Under the pre-War organisation, Cochin-China was a 
French colony and Tonkin, Annam, Combodia, and Laos were 
French protectorates. Before the War Indo-China produced 
and exported among other things rice, rubber, teak, coal 
and tin. 

Siam (area 290,148 square miles; population 15,718,000) 
was before the War the only independent country in South- 
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East Asia. During the War she was willingly or unwillingly a 
satellite of Japan. At the end of it she was the first country with 
which the Allied powers concluded a treaty. A noteworthy 
feature of this treaty, which left the independence of 
Siam unimpaired, was the stipulation that Siam would 
not cut a canal across the isthmus of Kra_ linking 
the Indian with the Pacific Ocean (thus short-circuiting 
Singapore) without Britain’s prior concurrence. This is an 
important provision. The isthmus is no more than a hund- 
red miles and ifa canal were cut across it, the strategic situ- 
ation in South-East Asia would be greately altered. 


Siam like her neighbours has been richly endowed by 
nature with mineral and agricultural resources. It was a 
miracle that while both Britain and France nibbled at Siam 
to extend their territories, they did not swallow it up. This 
was largely due to British desire to see a fairly strong and 
independent Siam, as a bulwark against French encroach- 
ment. But even so, Britain did not do badly out of Siam. 
In 1939 she controlled most of Siamese trade (37%) and had 
by far the largest share in foreign investments, controlling 
practically the whole of the teak industry and the bulk of 
tin and rubber. The public debt of Siam was almost 
entirely floated in London. In addition to teak, rubber 
and tin, Siam also produces rice in considerable quantities. 


Lastly we come to Burma (area 261,610 square miles; 
population 18,000,000), Pakistan’s nearest neighbour in 
South-East Asia. The country was a part of British India 
uatil it was separated under the Constitution Act of 1935, and 
given partial self-government. Burma is now an independ- 
ent republic. But by the terms of the Defence Agree- 
ment of August 1947, she is bound not to receive any 
military, naval or air force mission from any Government 
outside the British Commonwealth. She is bound to accord 
to British warships theright of entry into Burman ports and 
to British military aircraft the right to fly over Burman 
territory and to use prescribed air fields in Burma. Further, 
all reasonable assistance including facilities of entry by air, 
land and sea is to be given to such British forces as were 
bringing help and support to Burma. It will thus be seen 
that though Burma is independent, she is not altogether so 
and that by signing the Agreement of August 1947, she has 
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in fact bound heself to British Commonwealth defence 
arrangements. 


Burma is a country of great agricultural and mineral 
wealth. Before the War she was a great exporter of rice, 
teak, petroleum, lead, zinc, antimony, tin and nickle. All 
export trade and mining industries were financed and con- 
trolled by the British. 


In the foregoing paragraphs a description has been 
attempted of the conditions and circumstances of the coun- 
tries of South-East Asia. Politically with the exception of 
Siam they were all before they became involved in the last 
war under the rule of some power or other. The effect of 
foreign rule was to cut off the people of these countries from 
all normal intercourse cultural or intellectual with their 
neighbours. Such intercourse they had only with the people 
that ruled over them: the Philippines with the Americans; the 
Indo-Chinese with the French ; the Indonesians with the 
Dutch, the Malays and the Burmese with the British. Usually 
the only foreign language they learnt and the foreign literature 
they knew of were those of the ruling race. The Muslims 
alone had links with any other foreign countries or languages 
and these, because of their pilgrimages to Holy Places in 
Arabia and their reading of the Quran in Arabic. The 
economies of the dependent countries were not developed 
with the object of benefiting the people or raising their 
standard of living or equipping them economically for political 
independence. The development of the territories was ad- 
justed not to the needs of the people but to the needs of the 
ruling power. The import and export trade of the depen- 
dent countries flowed through channels determined by that 
power. Usually the bulk of the imports came from and 
exports went to the ruling country, which made a profit from 
both. 


The foreign relations of the subject countries of South-East 
Asia were the exclusive concern of their “metropolitan” 
governments and were shaped by them as parts of their own 
foreign policies and not in accordance with the objective 
requirements of the countries concerned or the predilections 
of their people. There were no understandings or alliances 
between neighbouring countries nor were there arrangements 
for mutual assistance in defence. If there were, the indige- 
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nous people had nothing to do with them. They were the 
affair of the ruling powers. The people were not equipped 
for defending their countries. They were no doubt recruited 
as mercenaries into the armies maintained by their rulers, 
but were not given positions of responsibility or trained in 
more technical aspects of warfare. 

When the War came to South-East Asia in December 
1941 the people of the varjous countries had neither the will 
nor the ability to stand up to the Japanese’. The result was 
a collapse of European and American authority, a collapse 
that was spectacular and sensational. The victories of the 
Japanese were rapid and decisive. They were successful 
against the French in Indo-China; they expelled the Americans 
from the Philippines; they seized Indonesia from the Dutch; 
they liquidated British rule in Malaya and Burma. The 
Singapore base might as well not have existed. 

Propaganda by the Japanese both before and during their 
occupation of the countries of South-East Asia was based on 
the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics’” and derived its strength 
from the peoples’ aversion to the racial arrogance of their 
white masters and their policy of exploitation. Japan’s 
declared aim was to establish a “‘co-prosperity sphere for East 
Asia”. But soon the Japanese were found out and _ they 
lost the trust of the peoples of the countries of South-East Asia. 
It is true the Japanese had given the conquered countries 
all visible emblems of liberty and independence; these 
countries had their own flags and their governments were 
manned by their own leaders. They had ambassadors in 
Japan and in the other countries that lay within her orbit. 
But the decisive power was in Japanese hands. Japanese 
control, political and economic, became tighter and tighter 
as time went on. The mass of the people was unhappy 
because of economic distress, which was due mainly to two 
reasons. First, exports were only to Japan or the few 
Japanese-controlled countries. Secondly, the entire economy 
was geared tothe Japanese war machine. Industries that 
were useless to Japan were destroyed or neglected. There 
were shortages of essential commodities and trade dislocation. 
It is not surprising therefore that the people felt that they 
had had enough of the Japanese. In the end the white man 
defeated Japan; but his prestige was gone for ever. 





1 Excepting the Philippines where the resistance movement was both 
genuine and tough. 
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As a result of military operations by the Japanese and 
then by the Allies, with air raids thrown in, and of the 
scorcheu-earth policy, followed to some extent by all the 
three parties, i.e, the Allied powers, the Japanese and 
the indigenous people, the economic and transport systems 
of the countries of South-East Asia were either entirely 
destroyed or seriously impaired. Mines and factories ceased 
to work, for their plants were damaged, in some cases 
irretrievably. Cattle were destroyed too. Large areas of 
land became unfit for cultivation. Given the best of circum- 
stances in the case of no country would it take less than a 
decade for all round normal pre-War production to be re- 
sumed. Rehabilitation of agriculture would, however, take 
less time than of industries, as is evidenced by the fact that 
some of the countries of South-East Asia are already exporting 
rice. In some countries restoration of normal production 
of one kind or the other would take longer time than in 
others. Thus we see that in Indo-China almost all economic 
activity is at a standstill, and there is not even rice for 


export. 


This then is the picture of things in South-East Asia as 
they have emerged after the conclusion of the World War II. 
Let us now proceed to examine in what ways and to what 
extent Pakistan is interested in this region. It must be re- 
membered that not only is South-East Asia perhaps the 
richest area in the world as regards natural resources, it is 
also one of the most vital from the strategic point of view. 
In the latter sense it has far reaching importance for Pakistan. 
It separates the Pacific from the Indian Ocean on which 
Eastern Pakistan opens out. As was proved in the last war 
a power that is strong in the Western Pacific can easily 
establish itself, as did Japan, in South-East Asia. Such a 
power can threaten the security of Eastern Pakistan. Again 
as was proved in the last war the frontiers separating these 
countries from one another and the frontier separating Burma 
from Eastern Pakistan do not constitute insuperable barriers 
and are in view of air power negligible. Eastern Pakistan’s 
strategic frontier to the east therefore is on the coast of the 
South China Sea. If Eastern Pakistan is to be safeguarded, 
that coast must be safeguarded. 


But otherwise too the countries of South-East Asia are 
strategically of importance to Pakistan. Both Burma and 
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Malaya are Indian Ocean countries and their defence against 
a seaborne invasion from that ocean is of consequence to 
Pakistan. This emphasises the significance of Singapore which 
not only controls the passage from the Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean, but is also the most important naval base even so far 
as the Indian Ocean is concerned. 


It follows that Pakistan’s interests require that the terri- 
tories of the countries of South-East Asia must be inviolable. 
They must either themselves be so strong as to make it im- 
possible for the aggressor to invade them or there must be 
some international arrangement that would make such 
invasion impossible. In any event Pakistan must have full 
accord and understanding with them. They can be good 
friends and they need friends. 


In recent years proposals emanating from divers quarters 
and with divers motives have been mooted for the creation 
of a South-East Asia regional organisation. The schemes 
vary from a rigid federation to loose arrangements for 
collaboration ir economic and cultural matters. To some 
the Arab League might occur as the model. But it must 
be pointed out that there is greater degree of heterogeneity 
in the peoples and countries of South-East Asia than there 
is in the peoples and countries that constitute the Arab 
League. The most discouraging factor is that only some 
of the countries of South-East Asia are independent ; others 
are but partially independent, others wholly dependent, and 
others are seeking to become independent, while their former 
rulers are endeavouring to reimpose upon them their 
authority, either wholly or partially. In the face of these 
confused, unsettled and unsatisfactory conditions, it would be 
difficult to find any firm basis for collaboration, either for 
purposes of defence or foreign policy or even in matters 
economic and cultural. 


Nevertheless there is plenty of evidence that there is a 
desire in the countries of South-East Asia themselves that they 
should unite together to safeguard so far as possible their 
common interests. This is understandable for these countries 
have all had the same kind of history of European and Ameri- 
can rule and exploitation, of conquest and occupation by the 
Japanese and lastly of liberation into the post-War world of 
chaos, greed, bloodshed and intrigue. It became abundantly 
clear during the last war that strategically the whole of South- 
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East Asia was a unit and that if one of its countries fell victim 
to aggression the others would be easy prey. The realisa- 
tion of this fact is no doubt responsible for such desire as 
_ there is among the countries of South-East Asia for mutual 

collaboration. This desire, it has been suggested in a series 
of articles that has recently appeared in the British owned 
and edited Statesman of Delhi, is due to the fear of the ex- 
pansionist tendencies of India and China, both of whom have 
large colonies scattered throughout South-East Asia. 
The activities of these colonists, Indians and Chinese, 
as money lenders, labourers, traders, capitalists and indust- 
rialists, have been responsible for much, friction between 
them and the indigenous peoples. Pakistan’s nationals are 
too settled in those countries although their numbers are 
far less than those of either the Chinese or the Indjans. But 
Pakistan has no foreign ambitions either of a political or an 
economic nature. She does not aspire to the leadership of 
Asia or of South-East Asia or even of the Muslim world. 
Nothing has been done by Pakistan or said in or on 
behalf of Pakistan to show that Pakistan has any desire 
for establishing her influence over any part of the world. It 
might be taken as settled policy that Pakistan has no wish to 
interfere with other people’s affairs. But if a South-East 
Asia regional organisation, whatever its form or purpose is 
created, Pakistan must either be a full member of it or 
have active understanding and collaboration with it. 


We have already referred to Pakistan’s strategic interests 
in South-East Asia. In addition to these Pakistan has 
cultural and economic interests also. The cultural ones 
arise from the fact that an overwhelming majority of the 
people of Pakistan is Muslim and there is an enormous body 
of Muslims in South-East Asia, more than 7 million in 
Indonesia, about 2°5 million in Malaya and smaller numbers 
in other countries, notably Philippines and Burma. Pakistan 
has a natural sympathy with these people and in so far as 
their fortunes are bound up with those of their respective 
countries, with those countries. 


Pakistan’s economic interests in South-East Asia arise 
from the fact that she has a population of over 76,000,000, 
whose divers needs must be satisfied. Reference has been 
made to the commodities produced in the countries-of South- 
East Asia. Many of these commodities Pakistan either does 
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not produce.at all or produces in insufficient quantities. We 
shall take the three principal ones. Normally Pakistan 
should produce enough rice for her needs, the deficiency in 
Eastern Pakistan being made good with the surplus in Western 
Pakistan. But in the present abnormal conditions rice has 
to be imported for Eastern Pakistan. Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, and Malaya are all great rice producing 
countries. Pakistan will have to depend upon these countries 
for her imports of rice, even though their production is now 
much less than it was before the War, and in the case of 
some has been altogether wiped out. 


While both Western and Eastern Pakistan are believed 
to be rich in petroleum deposits only some is produced and 
that in Western Pakistan only. Indeed the country can at 
present supply only a fraction of her total requirements. 
Pakistan’s neighbour Burma and Malaya and Indonesia before 
the War between them produced considerable quantities of 
petrol. While it would be more economical for Western 


Pakistan to obtain supplies of that liquid from the Persian 
Gulf, it would be natural for Eastern Pakistan to get them 
from the countries of South-East Asia. 


Pakistan does not produce enough sugar either and until 
She does, she could be supplied with it by the Philippines 
and by Indonesia when she is rehabilitated. 


Pakistan’s economic interests in the countries of South 
East Asia can be served only if stable political conditions 
prevail in them. Under the circumstances of war, chaos 
and disruption normal agricultural or industrial production 
is not possible nor is trade with foreign countries. Such 
circumstances aggravate world shortages and make commerce : 
with foreign countries including Pakistan difficult. There- 
fore Pakistan’s economic interests require that in all the 
countries of South-East Asia settled political conditions should 
be established as soon as possible. This is also eminently 
desirable from the point of view of Pakistan’s strategic 
interests to which reference has already been made. For 
there cannot be any effective defence arrangements between 
the countries of South-East Asia unless their people can them- 
selves effectively participate in them. This presupposes 
that authority and power should be weilded by them and 
that they should start: on the long and difficult road” of 
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political and economic self-development. They will have 
tu face deficiency of capital and of skilled scientific person- 
nel. They will also have to encounter internal political 
perils as well as external dangers. But they must put them- 
selves on that road, if those countries and their peoples 
are ever to come into their own. There is no alternative. 
The conscience of the world must help them. 


IRAN AND THE POWERS 
By I. H. Bagar 


When on June 22, 1941, Germany declared war on 
Russia, Iran’s position in world strategy became most 
significant. For the country covers the land mass between 
the Caucasia, the Caspian Sea, and Russian Turkmenistan 
on the north, Afghanistan and Pakistan (Baluchistan area) 
on the east and south east; the Oman Sea and the Persian Gulf 
to the south, and Iraq and Turkey onthe west. Iran was 
thus not only vital for the security of Russia but also 
provided the only safe back door through which important 
war supplies could be sent to Soviet Union. Iran was 
important not only because of her geographical position 
but also because of her oil fields which were the main source 
of supply of fuel for British and American forces in the 
Middle and Near East and India. 

The British and the Soviet armed forces entered Iran 
on August 26, 1941. The British forces cleared Abadan 
area of Iranian forces and occupied oil installations; the 
Russians got hold of Tabriz in the north. The resistance 
with which they met was feeble and within three days 
hostilities ceased. A new Iranian Government was formed 
under Mohammad Ali Furughi. It accepted the Allied terms 
and on September 16, Reza Shah abdicated, the Crown Prince 
Muhammad Reza Shah Pahlevi succeeding him. Allied 
forces were now in complete control of the capital city 
of Teheran. 


On January 29, 1942 a treaty of alliance was _ conclud- 
ed between the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
and Iran. By this treaty the Allies undertook ‘“‘to respect 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of Tran” and by its article 5 promised that “the 
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forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn from 
Iranian territory not later than six months after all hostilities 
between the Allied Powers and Germany and her associates 
have been suspended.”’ 


Iran played a vital role in the prosecution of the 
War. This was recognised by leaders of the Allied nations. 
It was at Teheran that the late President Roosevelt, Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Churchill for the first time met in a confer- 
ence. In a statement issued on December 1, 1943 they 
acknowledged ‘‘the assistance which Iran had given in the 
prosecution of the war against the common enemy, particu- 
larly by facilitating the transportation of supplies from 
overseas to the Soviet Union”. Indeed between Septem- 
ber 1941 and April 1945, five million tons of war material 
was sent to Russia through the Persian Gulf. Of this, 
800,000 tons was carried over the west Iranian route via 
Khanaqin by the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion. 


In view of the assistance rendered by their country 
during the War and ofthe solemn promise made by Allies 
“to respect the territorial integrity, sovereignty and 
political independence of Iran’’, the Iranians had hoped 
that the Allied forces would be evacuated soon after the 
armistice and certainly not later than six months as 
Stipulated in the Tripartite Treaty of 1942. But.there was 
trouble about it. 


Even though she did not actually participate in the 
fighting, Iran suffered heavily because of the Allied occupa- 
tion. The presence ofa large number of troops involved 
great expenditure, which resulted in sevenfold increase in 
the circulation of paper money. The purchasing power of 
the people also increased but there were no goods for them 
to buy. Consequently the whole country was swamped 
by inflation. The cost of living went up by nearly 1,000 
per cent and Teheran, perhaps next to Chungking, became 
the most expensive city in the world. All this meant 
great suffering and privations for the people of Iran. Food 
became scarce and bread riots took place in Teheran and 
other places. 


It was to remedy this situation that the Prime Minister 
of Iran about a fortnight after the cessation of hostilities 
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in Europe asked for the removal of British, American and 
Russian troops from his country. The United States was 
agreeable. It had in fact already started withdrawing _ its 
troops. But Britain and Russia were not prepared to with- 
draw theirs until six months had elapsed after the end of 


war with Japan. 


The withdrawal of troops became an important issue 
also because by a resolution passed on October 14, 1945, the 
Majlis had decided by a majority of more than 80 per cent. 
that general elections were not to take place until after 
Allied troops had left the country, 


Meanwhile Iran’s relations with Russia became strained. 
When in October 1944 the Government of M. Mohammad 
Saed Maraghe refused to agree to the grant of oil concessions 
to the Soviet Covernment, the Russians considered the refusal 
as an affront to the Soviet Union. Iran, on the other hand, 
maintained that any concession to a foreign power, so long 
as foreign troops were on Iranian soil, was incompatible 
with her sovereign rights. Iranians were naturally sensitive 
about this matter. It was for this reason that on December 
3, 1944, a private bill was submitted to the Majlis by Dr. 
Muhammad Mossadegh laying down that no Iranian official 
should conclude an agreement with any foreign power or 
interest in respect of any concession. The bill, which was 
passed by the unanimous vote of the deputies, was directed 
against all foreigners; but Russians considered it to be 
specially aimed at them. 


Difficulties with Russia manifested themselves in the 
trouble that arose in Azerbaijan, which is in the north-west 
of Iran and during the War was in the Russian military 
sphere. Iranian Azerbaijan is contiguous to Russian Azer- 
baijan. After the entry of Allied forces in Iran, a party of 
the Left, the Tudeh, or People’s party was formed. While 
this party was looked upon with suspicion and had little 
influence in Teheran, it acquired considerable influence and 
prestige in Azerbaijan. This led to the creation of a move-. 
ment for the separation of Iranian Azerbaijan and its union 
with Russian Azerbaijan. The movement received impetus 
by the performances in Tabriz of companies of dancers and. 
musicians from the Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan, who de- 
lighted. the people with old Turki plays, dances and folk songs 
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and impressed upon them the economic and cultural supe- 
riority of their brothers over the border. The movement 
gained so much momentum that in November 1945, Azer- 
baijan was actually in revolt against the central government. 


This created a very delicate situation. Russian troops 
were still present in Azerbaijan and any movement of Iranian 
troops to the north needed formal approval of Russian autho- 
rities. Accordingly the Iranian central government, therefore, 
informed the Soviet Embassy at Teheran on November 17, 
that it was sending troops to Tabriz. But as was feared, 
Russia refused them passage. , Her plea was that “fighting 
and bloodshed would break out in the northern provinces 
were additional Iranian troops to move there. On these 
grounds the Soviet Government would be forced to bring 
additional Soviet troops to Iran for the protection of Soviet 
troops. Since they do not wish to do so, they do not deem it 
wise for further Iranian troops to be sent to the northern 
provinces of Iran.” 


This was a violation of the independence of Iran and of 
the Teheran agreement and was viewed as such by Britain 
and the United States. The latter proposed at this stage 
that all foreign troops should leave Iran by January 1, instead 
of March 2, the official withdrawal date in accordance with 
the Tripartite Treaty of 1942. Russia, however, turned down 
this proposal. With regard to Azerbaijan the Soviet Govern- 
ment stated that it “‘did not consider the recent events in 
North Persia as constituting an armed rising or as directed 
against the Teheran Government’’. 


The Soviet point of view was that the rising in Azer- 
baijan was a popular and democratic movement which was 
seeking autonomy without violating the territorial integrity 
of Iran. Russia also gave the assurance that she had no 
desire:to interfere in Iranian affairs. 


Nevertheless it was widely held in Iran that Soviet Russia 
did actually desire the amalgamation of Iranian with Russian 
Azerbaijan both because of strategic reasons and because of 
oil interests and that with that aim she was egging on the 
Tudeh party. It was soon clear that Russia was in no hurry 
to withdraw her troops from Iran and that she wanted oil 
concessions. 
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The Iranian Government baffled by Russian attitude 
addressed a note on May 30, 1945 to Great Britain, the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union asking for 
the complete and immediate evacuation of her territory by 
Allied troops. Pending the fulfilment of this request, the 
Iranian Government asked that foreign military forces 
stationed in Iran should abstain from interfering with the 
free movement of Iranian security forces, so that security 
might be re-established. Iran expected that the Foreign 
Ministers of the three Great Powers who were meeting in 
Moscow on December 15, 1945, would come to a decision 
on this issue. They no doubt discussed the matter but no 
decision was reached. 


Thereafter, M. Hakimi, the Prime Minister, decided to 
take Iran’s case to the United Nations. Iran’s reference to 
the Security Council was regarded as a test case and very 
great interest was evinced in it when the Council met on 
January 28, 1946 to discuss it. 


But twentyfour hours after the formal presentation of 
the Iranian complaint to the Security Council M. Hakimi 
and his entire Cabinet resigned. M. Hakimi said: ‘Having 
succeeded in laying Iran’s case before the U.N.O., he was 
prepared to retire.” He was succeeded by M. Qavam es 
Saltaneh who was believed to be more acceptable to Russia 
than Hakimi. The new Premier told the Press that he had 
been assured that ‘‘Moscow will favour direct presentation 
of the Iranian problem.”’ He promised to seek direct nego- 
tiations with Russia and at the same time to continue to 
support Iran’s representatives at the Security Council. 


Thus with the appointment of Qavam es Saltaneh hopes 
arose of an early settlement of the dispute. At this time 
Russia made a friendly gesture by handing over to the 
Iranian central government control of railways in the 
northern provinces of Azerbaijan, Mazandran and Kazvin. 
It was considered in some quarters that this may well be the 
beginning of the evacuation of Soviet troops from Iran. 
Russia desired that Iran’s reference.to the U.N.O. 
should be withdrawn. Since the Security Council favoured 
postponement of the discussion it was postponed. 


On February 1, it was announced that an Iranian mission 
consisting of eight persons and headed by the Premier would 
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soon leave for Moscow and that Marshal Stalin had agreed 
to receive it. This was Qavam es Saltaneh’s first mission to 
Moscow. It was a failure. Iran asked that hearing of her 
case by the Security Council be resumed. March 2, the 
official date of withdrawal of the troops, was drawing near and 
Iran was anxious that all foreign troops should leave by that 
date. Russia on the other hand wanted some agreement 
before completely withdrawing her troops. Even when only 
four days remained there were no visible preparations to the 
withdrawal of these troops and it was generally feared that 
Russian and British forces might remain in Iran beyond the 
March 2 deadline. 


On March 1, Moscow Radio announced that Soviet 
troops would begin their evacuation of the areas of Meshed, 
Shahrud and Semnan as from March 2, but they would 
remain in other areas of Iran pending ‘“‘clarification of the 
situation.” Complete withdrawal of British troops from Iran 
was announced on March 2. The U.S. troops had been 
withdrawn much earlier. Russia’s refusal to withdraw her 
troops from all areas of Iran by, March 2, was considered 
as the “first open and flagrant violation of an international 
treaty since the War.” The Governments of the United 
States and Britain made a very strong representation to the 
Soviet Government and appealed her to abide by the terms 
ofthe Tripartite Treaty of 1942, “to promote the interna- 
tional confidence which is necessary among the peoples of all 
nations.”’ 


But Russia was keen on obtaining certain concessions. 
On March 24, the Soviet ambassador in Iran gave Premier 
Qavam es Saltaneh three documents. They were (a) an 
announcement that evacuation of the Red Army would 
begin on March 24 and last for five to six weeks; (6) a memo- 
randum on the formation of a Joint Soviet-Persian Oil Cor- 
poration; and (c) a note proposing the creation of an auto- 
nomous government in Azerbaijan. 


Three days later, the Iranian Prime Minister told the 
Soviet ambassador that the withdrawal of the Red Army 
must be unconditional and that the Iranian Government 
could not agree to the Soviet proposals on oil and Azerbaijan. 
The Iranian delegate Dr. Husain Ala also told the Security 
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Council that Iran was willing not to press for consideration 
of her case if all Soviet troops were withdrawn uncondi- 
tionally by May 6. 


At this stage a new Russian ambassador was appointed 
to Teheran, and he immediately started negotiations with the 
Iranian Premier; and for once optimism prevailed both in 
Moscow and Teheran. Upon the conclusion of these nego- 
tiations a communique was issued in Teheran on April 5 to 
the effect that Iran and Russia had signed an evacuation 
agreement which provided for— 


1. Unconditional evacuation of Iran by the Red 
Army within six weeks from March 24; and 


The submission within seven’ months to the 
Iranian Parliament of proposals for oil concession 
to Russia. 


fo 


A new Majlis was to be elected as soon as Russian eva- 
cuation was complete. On the question of Azerbaijan, since 
it was an internal Iranian affair, steps were to be taken “for 
legislative and economic improvements according to the 
present constitution and taking account of the wishes of the 
Azerbaijan population.” 

This agreement was a great success for Qavam. Within 
three months of assuming office he was able to make Russia 
agree to the withdrawal of her troops. His main worry now 
was the Azerbaijan problem. Qavam was emphatic in 
regarding it as anentirely internal problem and wanted to 
deal with it without any outside interference. Negotiations 
had already been started with the political leaders of Azer- 
baijan. A seven point programme “‘to let the population of 
Azerbaijan have their ideals come into force as far as the 
constitution and laws of Persia permitted’? was presented 
to them and they were asked to accept it in the name of 
“unity and brotherhood.” After prolonged discussions an 
agreement was signed on June 13 between the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and M. Jaffar Pishevari, the Azerbaijan ‘home rule’ 
leader. The agreement had a three point basis—Azerbaijan 
gave up the status of autonomy, liquidated its Ministries and 
Prime Ministership, and agreed to having only provincial 
and city councils. M. Jaffar Pishevari speaking over the 
Tabriz radio said: “Our responsibility is now greater. 
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Whereas before we worked for Azerbaijan our efforts will 
now be for the welfare of the whole of Iran.” 


No sooner was the autonomy movement in Azerbaijan 
over than trouble came from the side of the Kurds. Qavam 
dealt more severely with the movement for autonomy in 
Kurdistan with the result that it did not attain the same 
magnitude as the autonomy movement in Azerbaijan. 


The Iranian Government was next confronted with the 
problem created by the strike in the Anglo-Iranian oilfields. 
The British in the first week of August sent Indian troops to 
Basra to protect their oil interests in Southern Iran. This 
was regarded by Iran as unjustified and intolerable, particu- 
larly since the situation was well under control. She demand- 
ed the immediate withdrawal of British and Indian troops. 
The British Government in its reply stated that the troops 
sent to Basra were ‘replacements’ and not ‘ reinforcements ’; 
that they were on the Iraq side of the Iran-Iraq border and 
that the Government of Iraq had no objection to their 
presence in Basra; and that the British Government agreed 
with the Iranian Government’s view that establishment of 
order and respect for the laws of the country was the duty of 
the Iranian forces only. Although the matter ended there, 
relations with Britain were once again strained for it was 
stated that British Consuls were behind the revolt of the 
Qashqai tribes. This tribal revolt came to an end a month 
after it began and their leader Nasir Qashqai accepted an 
eleven-point agreement with the Iranian Government. It 
provided for more representation in the Majlis for the South 
Iranian province of Fars, which was the centre of the trouble 
for more appointments of local. men to local posts; and for 
improvement in communications and health services in that 
province. 


Throughout this period Qavam es Saltaneh’s hands re- 
mained so full with one crisis after another that his Govern- 
ment was not able to chalk out any programme for the econo- 
mic or social welfare of the country. In September 1946, 
however, an official communique outlining the Government’s 
policy in respect of these matters was issued. Its main points 
were: (1) Organisation of the country’s economy and en- 
couragement of investment of capital; (2) expenditure of the 
major part of the budget ‘on. education, health and agricul- 
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ture; (3) reform of laws in accordance with democratic 
principles and the United Nations Charter; (4) awarding of 
death penalty to persons wasting public funds and for armed 
bandits; (5) reform of agriculture, including distribution of 
land to peasants; and (6) reform of the country’s monetry 
system. 

The Iranian Parliament had not met so far; nor had a 
new general election taken place. According to the Russo- 
Iranian Pact the question of oil concessions to Russia was to 
be submitted to a newly elected Majlis within seven months 
of March 24. A general election was therefore overdue; ac- 
cordingly in October, the Shah signed a decree ordering new 
elections; but no date was fixed. Some time later the Prime 
Minister announced that the elections would take place in 
December under the supervision of Government inspectors to 
ensure order and freedom of vote. At this stage there was 
again a rising of the Azerbaijan Democrats, supported by 
the Tudeh party. But it was easily suppressed by Govern- 
ment forces. The rebel leaders fled into Russian territory. 

The elections actually began on January 11, 1947. They 
lasted for more than six months, for in Azerbaijan in the 
north and in Fars in the south which were the trouble 
centres of the preceding year the elections proceeded very 
desultorily. The results showed a complete victory for the 
Democratic party of Qavam es Saltaneh, who had been 
supported by a majority of the daily papers and the liberal 
intellectuals of the country. The Tudeh party was eclipsed and 
its leaders became very unpopular ; their ‘freedom front’, 
which also comprised the Democrats of Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan broke up. 

On July 17 the new Majlis was opened by the Shah. Its. 
main task was to discuss the question of Russian oil conces- 
sions. The Soviet Union had been pressing hard for decision 
and Qavam es Saltaneh had put them off long enough. On 
August 18 the Tass Agency announced that a draft treaty 
had been handed to the Premier of Iran proposing a joint 
Soviet-Iranian Oil Company and that the Majlis would be 
asked to ratify it, as provided by the agreement of April 4, 
1946. The Iranian Government showed 1:0 great keenness to 
accept the Russian proposals, and thereupon Russia sent 
another note a fortnight later alleging that Iran was returning 
to a policy of “hostility and discrimination” ‘against. the 
U.S.S.R. 





At this point it should be noted that while Russia and 
Britain were both becoming unpopular in Iran and _ their 
stock was going down, American influence was steadily in- 
creasing. The United States had already earned considerable 
popularity by withdrawing her troops at the earliest opportu- 
nity. Besides the average American soldier was better liked 
than either the British or the Russian soldier. Now when 
Russia sought to coerce Iran into accepting the Soviet- 
Iran Oil Company proposal the United States ambassador 
in Iran declared on September 11 that while his country had 
no concern with commercial proposals made to Iran, the 
United States and other nations were concerned when such 
proposals were accompanied by threats that it would be 
dangerous for Iran to defy. His country had dedicated its 
energy to freeing peoples from fear and aggression and was 
determined to follow this policy regarding Iran as strongly 
as elsewhere. The ambassador gave the assurance that the 
United States would defend Iran’s freedom to make her own 
choice regarding any proposals that were made to her. This 
statement made the United States even more popular, much 
to the annoyance of Russia. 

Encouraged by outside support the Majlis on October 22, 
adopted by 102 votes to 2 a bill scrapping tlie 1946 Oil Agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. which in any event could be 
valid only if approved of by the Majlis. New oil conces- 
sions to foreigners and formation of new oil companies were 
banned. Premier Qavam es Saltaneh explained that the 1946 
Agreement had been signed by him to save his country and his 
people. The Majlis recognized his good faith and postponed 
consideration of an opposition move to impeach Qavam es 
Saltaneh. 

On this decision of the Majlis, the U.S.S.R. made a strong 
protest to Iran. The Soviet note said : ‘The Iranian Gov- 
ernment (has) treacherously violated its undertakings. The 
Soviet Government, moreover, cannot pass by the fact that 
the decision of the Majlis invalidating the agreement on the 
foundation of a Joint Soviet-Iran Oil Company for Northern 
Iran, while the British oil concession existing in the south of 
Iran is being preserved, is an act of rude discrimination 
against the U. S.S. R. The Soviet Government accordingly 
makes a strong protest against the hostile actions of the 
Iranian Government, which are incompatible with normal 
relations between two states, and declares that the Persian 
Government must be responsible for any consequences”’, 
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This was rather an unhappy end of the chapter of Iran’s 
relations with Russia which began in 1941. It was feared 
that Russia’s attitude would become more antagonistic 
toIran. At home opposition to Qavam es Saltaneh 
increased. His promise of oil concessions to Russia, 
even though it was indefinite and was subject to the appro- 
val of the Majlis, made him unpopular. He was pursued 
so much so that he was prevented by the Opposition from 
speaking in the Majlis. In a broadcast on December 1, 1947 
he said, ‘“‘We must unite so as not to become another Greece 
or France. Iran’s nearness to Russia, India and Iraq together 
with our having oil, excite the interest of other nations. 
Hence the need for extreme care. We not only did not give 
oil to the Russians but passed a law to restrict the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s concession and will strive to carry 
this out according to the nation’s desire’”’. He also assured 
the country that he would even try'to get back Bahrain island 
for Iran. But the Opposition was not pacified. On December 
4, all members of the Government tendered their resignations 
to the Premier, but he himself refused to resign. A week 
later, however, the Majlis passed a vote of ‘no confidence’ 
against him. On December 15, the President of the Majlis, 
Sardar Fakher Hikmat was voted Prime Minister by 72 to 34 
in place of Qavam es Saltaneh who was even deprived of the 
leadership of his newly created Democratic Party. The main 
cause of Qavam es Saltaneh’s fall was said to be his compro- 
mising attitude towards reiterated Russian demands that the 
Russo-Iranian Oil Agreement of April 1946 be ratified by the 
Majlis. On December 22 the Majlis elected as Premier Dr. 
Ibrahim Hakimi who has the reputation of being an ‘ out- 
spoken foe’ of Russia. Dr. Hakimi, however, declared that: 
‘friendship with the Soviet Union was indispensable but we 
will not buy friendship at the cost of sacrifice’. On Decem- 
ber 23, the United States Government reported to the United 
Nations details of a pact with Iran which was signed on Oc- 
tober 6, 1947 and which was valid until March 20, 1949. 
It provided for a mission which would “enhance the efficiency 
of the army of Iran by advice and assistance on organisation, 
administrative principles and training methods. Members 
of the mission would assume neither command nor staff res- 
ponsibility in the Persian Army ”. Mr. Allan, the American 
ambassador to Iran, told the Press that the pact merely con- 
tinued an arrangement in force since 1942 and hence “this 
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extension did not require further submission to the Majlis.” 
The publication of this pact along with the appointment of 
Hakimi clearly showed that Iran was drifting away from 
Russia and towards America. 


Russia took strong objection to the presence of the United 
States Military Mission and in a strongly worded note to the 
Iranian Geverament on February 2, 1948 declared that 
** American military advisers play a decisive role on questions 
concerning her armed forces and conduct activities directed 
towards converting the territory of Iran into a military strate- 
gic base of the U. S. A.” The note added that fortifications 
were being built under the direction of American officers 
along the Russo-Iranian frontiers and that this might be 
“a danger to the borders of the Scviet Union.” The 
harshness. of the tone -of this note clearly betrayed Russia’s 
disappointment at the rejection of the draft oil agreement of 
1946. 

In its reply the Iranian Government said that she could 
not accept Russia’s charges of American interference in Iran’s 
internal affairs and appealed to the Soviet Union to cease to 
protect ‘‘adventurers and marauding elements whose activities 
inside Russia are directed against Iran’s security.” 


While there was general disapproval of Russia’s note, 
influential circles in Iran itself thought that the presence of 
United States Mission was not in the best interest of the 
country, when their stay, whether justified or not, endang- 
ered relations with their powerful neighbour, Russia. Con- 
siderable opposition was also shown to the proposal to buy 
arms from the United States. Butthe Majlis had passed a 
bill authorising acceptance of a 10-million loan offered by the 
United States for the purchase of surplus war equipment. 


It is natural that the Iranians should be tired of foreign 
interference in their country. They do not want Iran to be- 
come a prospective battlefield or even a security zone either 
of Russia or America or of any other foreign power. They 
feel that if they were left alone, they could make a start with 
the great task of building up their country and of eliminating 
the general backwardness that prevails in it. But unfortu- 
nately there is little hope that Iran will be left alone. She is 
every day becoming the ‘ second front’ where the cold war 
between the two great powers is being fought. Consequently 
there is today despair and pessimism amongst Iranians. 
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FORGING A NEW CHINA By Lawrence K. Rosinger. New 
York : Foreign Policy Associations of America. 1948 63 pp. 
35 cents. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN CHINA. By Everett D. Hawkins. New 
York: American Institute of Pacific Relations. 1947. 25 
cents. 


China is a country about which controversial opinions are being 
expressed every day. It1is also acountry which though well-known 
is really unknown ourside her frontiers. So far as its past civi- 
lisation and culture are concerned it is famous, and there is hardly 
any one who is ignorant of them. But so faras her present society, 
politics, war, and in short, present day affairs are concerned the 
average person des nt <now even the el2mentary facts. The truth is 
that though she still pays lip service to the past and though she still 
lives under its shadow, modern China is torn by the struggles that 
are going on in the social, financial and military spheres. Whereas 
the peopl2 had fougit most valiantly against the common enemy 
Japan, today trey are entangled in an unfortunate civil strife. The 


peace, prosperity and harmony of life have disappeared from that 
wonderful ‘Flowery Middle Kingdom’ whose Kings had called them- 
selves T’ien-tzu, Son of Heaven. 


China is no longer one. There are two Chinas, the Nationalist 
China of Generalissino Chiang Kai-shek, and the China of the 
Communists. Tue ideology of the one is directly opposed to that of 
the other. The p2ople fali between the two. They belong neither 
tothe one nor to the other. Their attitude is expressed in the 
saying: Fire bucnsand water drowns. All that they want is enough 
food and comfort to live their lives in peace, being an extremely 
tolerant and jovial people. The Communists do not see eye to eye 
with the Kuomintang. The Nationalists, supported by Anerica, are 
naturally iatent upon suppressing the Communist menace. 


The American Foreign Policy Association's booklet Forging A 
New China tells this story ina factual, non-partisan and. objective 
manner, too objective perhaps to make interesting reading for the 
non-expert or for the one who is not already interested in that great 
country. Yet the author, Lawrence K. Rosinger, has summarised the 
complex problems and the vast history of modern Chira in a most 
remarkable manner in about 50 pages of print. It is a valuable 
summary of the trends of the modern Chinese political and social 
structure. Bur the author does not enlighten us on the intentions of 
America in this vast sub-continent. And yet this is a vital question : 
What does America want by intervention in China’s internal 
struggie ? For over a hundred years the European powers have 
tried to get hold of one man through whom they could get what- 
ever they wanted. They have supported such a person with arms as 
wellas money. They had found a useful ally in Yuan Shih-K’a 
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earlier in this century. One fears that. they may also want to use 
Generalissimo Chiang for achieving their ends. ‘his policy, how- 
ever, goes against the interests of the people, because it ignores their 
desires and wishes. There is no doubt that the Kuomintang has not 
been able to balance its budget or fight the civil war with any out- 
standing success. But it 1s not prepared to tolerate the Communists. 
It seems that American intervention aims at making use of this situa- 
tion in order to drag China into a future world war against Russia. 
The situation in that country is explosive and may flare up into an 
international conflagration any day. 

America's Role in China by Everett D. Hawkins does try to 
analyse America's policy in China. Historically this has implied a 
policy of ‘open door to trade” since 1784. In practice today it 
amonunts to the “ most favoured nation” principle’ For instance, 
American exports to China have increased from 17°4% in 1926 to 
33°7% in 1946, and corresponding imports from 16°4% in 1926 to 
57'°2% in 946. There is no doubt that America has believed in 
territorial integrity of China in order to uphold her right of trad- 
ing with the ‘Flowery Kingdom’ and ‘of sending missions and 
establishing universities. The result is that other powers have been 
ousted one by one by the United States, and she herself has the great- 
est hold over Nationalist China. Of foreign universities almost all are 
American, and they are many- Of trade, America holds practically 
a monopoly. According to Mr Hawkins, America has advocated 
traditional Sino-A nerican friendship, and for this reason American 
soldiers are training the Chinese in Formosa and the American 
Advis ry Group is advising the Kuomintang—to fight the civil war 
and all that it means. 

Mr. Hawkins asserts that American policy stands for giving legal 
recognition only to one Government in Zhina, this today being 
the Kuomintang Government He also asserts that this is based 
on the desire that countries should settle their own internal affairs. 
This one can hardly believe after Palestine, Kashmir and the help 
given to only one part in China and the Europesn countries. Since 
Pearl Harbour, America has been taking a very active part in 
Chinese affairs. In spite of Mr. Hawkins’ assertion that “the 
phase of active mediation is over now” this policy is continuing. 
In view of the international situation we can fully understand the 
reasons for this. For without American help China willsoon go 
under and the Communists will hold sway over this vast territory- 
Stil, in all fairness to the readers all over the world both Mr. Rosinger 
and Mr, Hawkins should have given them some insight into American 
fo-eign policy as regards the most romantic and the most controver- 
sial country today namely, waite 

i “ SINOLOGIST.” 
THE WORLD AT THE CROSSROADS By Anita Blaine, 

Edwin H. Cassels, Edwin R- Embree. W- W. Waymack and 

Quincy Wright. Chicago: World Citizens Association. 1946. 

‘169 cents. 

Unthinking optimism pervades this naive eulogy of the United 
Nations Organization. The authors suggest that “if the benefits 
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anticipated from the functioning of international cooperation... 
materialize, a great power contemplating aggression might hesitate 
to deprive its people of these benefits by shattering the organiza- 
tion, a probable consequence of persistence in aggressive behaviour’. 
This they piously call a “ powerful deterrent to aggression.” 


The booklet argues that “the sovereign rights of nations‘and 
the powers of the United Nations were augmented by the San 
Francisco Charter.” This recalls Alexander Hamilton’s verdict on 
those of his contemporaries who similarly sought mutually irreconcil- 
able ends: ‘ They cherish with blind devotion the political monstro- 
sity of an imparnimin imperio.” (Independent Journal, 1787). 


The Charter itself is included, and shows the extraordinary care 
taken to deprive the Organization of the ability to perform its 
task: ‘maintain international peace."” The Assembly has the power 
only to “‘ make recommendations.” The ‘Security’ Council cannot 
make a decision, let alone take action, unless the Big Five are all 
agreed and two stooges vote with them. If they disagree, UNO is 
paralysed. 

The authors apparently imagine that Oklahoma lives at peace 


with Texas merely because they know of a peaceful way to settle 
disputes. They forget that the American Federal Government 


enforces a peaceful decision by operation directly upon individual 
citizens, and not on States as such The world is indeed at the 
crossroads; it must chouse International Government or U. N. Organ- 


isation. 


HAROLD S. BIDMEAD 


LAND AND PYDVERTY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Doreen 
Warriner. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1948. 143 pp. 7s 6d. 


Until the end of the last war there was practically no literature 
at least in English language on economic conditions in the Middle 
East countries. The only aspects of the ec nomics of that region in 
which foreigners were interested were those ccncerned with 
its oil and its import and export trade. The War has however 
broadened the outlook of the western world and deepened its interests 
in the Middie East. This is evidenced by the publication of the 
book under review. which contains a mass of useful facts and figures 
and a sympatheric discussion of the problems it deals with. Her 
approach to her subject is essentially human and pays special atten- 
tion to the living standards of the mass of the people in Egypt and 
the Arab countries that she treats of. 


Doreen Warrinet gives not only a vivid general picture but also 
striking details, for she imparts intimate knowledge of conditions in 
various local areas. The reforms that she suggests respectively for 
Egyot: Palestine, Syria and Lebanon and [raq are primarily of interest 
to those countries- But they are well within a study by those con- 
cerned with land tenures and agriculture in Pakistan. 

: Pky fe fae BER ei gt e138 L. A. S.- 
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EGYPT: AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ANALYSIS. By 
Charles Issawi. London, New York, Toronto : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1947. 219 pp. 15s. 


Mr. Issawi rightly says in his preface that “of the many works 
written on Egypt almost all have been mainly concerned with Anglo- 
Egyptian relations.” Thus while we had a number of good books on 
Egyptian politics, there was a singular dearth of reliable works about 
her social structure. Mr. Issawi’s book will meet this demard toa 
very great extent. Having first hand knowledge of his subject he has 
produced a very readable volume containing all the details of facts 
and tigures which are so essential for an understanding of the social 
and economic life of modern Egypt... It contains a wealth of informa. 
tion about Egyptian agriculture, industry, transport, commerce, 
finance and social and educational problems that should be extremely 
useful for a study of modern Egypt. 


The book should be read with special interest in Pakistan, for 
Egyptian economy in its salient features very much resembles ours. 
The defective land tenure systems, rural indebtedness and low 
peasant incomes create similar problems in both the countries and 
call for agrarian reform and a radical programme of agricultural and 
industrial development. 


In the educational field also we have identical problems to solve. 


We too lack what Mr. Issawi describes as a large ‘highly educated 
class and a tolerably educated mass’. In Egypt there is free and 
compulsory primary education and consequently one million children 
between the ages ot 7 to 12 attend the primary schools there. The 
author lays stress onthe need for universal elementary education, 
better school teachers, and development of technical and scientific 
institutions 


When Mr. Issawi leaving the field of economics and sociology 
wanders in the realm of literature, he makes observations that 
seem to be both sketchy as well as controvercial. He makes the 
bold statement that the tone of Egyptian literature was ‘confident 
and liberal’ only when it was inspired by Europe and that it was 
‘* pessimistic and reactionary * when it turned towards Islam. Pro- 
bably in Mr. Issawi’s mind as in many others progress is identi- 
fied with the Western way of thought and life, and consequent- 
ly any other pattern is regarded as backward and reactionary. Isla- 
mic creative activity has in many countries been influenced ina 
wholesome way by the West; but always its own essential 
characteristics have remained unaltered. Originally it was inspired 
‘by the ideals of progress and one would like to feel that these 
are now being revived. 


The book carries a foreword by Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 
.H.B. 
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CROSS-CURRENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Bernard 


Seeman and Laurence Salisbury. New York : American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1946. 63 pp. 25 cents: 


On July 4, 1946 the Philippines was given its independence, which 
atone time it was feared, might be delayed on the plea.that the work 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction, consequent on the overthrow 
of Japan, would be better accomplished under American auspices. 
Fortunately this view did not prevail and America kept her promise. 
But she has only given “ independence” within limits. from which 
economic’ independence is to a very great extent excluded. 
Philippine policy in respect of fiscal. matters is to be subordi- 
nate to the United States. In brief the Philippines is not free to con- 
duct its economic life according to her own needs. 


The people of the Philippines felt disappointed by all this, as also 
by the fact that those very people who were accused: of having colla- 
borated with Japan were put in power. Therich landlords who had 
sought to protect their interests by coming to terms with the Jara- 
nese, were to the dismay of the ordinary peasants, now receiving all 
the favours. But on the other hand those Filipinos, who had fought 
the Japanese, and had not’surrendersd to them and had carried on 
guerrilla resistance against them throughout the period of the 
occupation, found themselves cold shouldered. The democratic 
forces were prevented from exerting their full influence. The Huk- 
balahap, the resistance organization during Japanese occupation, now 
demanded a democratic government, national industrialisation, land 
retorm and other economic and social reforms. But it was dis- 
couraged. The election of the late Manuel Roxas, as the first 
president of the new republic, strengthened the reactionary forces 
for Roxas was a friend of the rich land lords. These factors have led 
to conflict in the public life of the modern Philippines. All this and 
many other things are lucidly discussed in this very informative and 
well produced pamphlet. 


I. H.- B. 
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